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BULB RALE RB. 


TO 
As o'er the dark blue waters, 
Thy vessel cleft her way, 
The sunshine laughing on the wave, 
And glistening on the spray,— 
Was there not mournful music 
In the rising billows’ tone ; 
A memory of something past, 
A thought of pleasure gone ! 





* > * * . * . 


And when our distant mountain 
Grew dim towards evening’s close ; 
And o’er the dark’ning ocean, 
Like a gaunt giant rose; 
Was there no whisper telling 
Of the dance, the flowers, the vine ; 
The gladsome laugh, the joyousness, 
That yesterday were thine? 


Aye! look upon the waters.... 
Thy ship’s lone track is there ; 
But not one shade is lingering 
Of all that was so fair : 
Oh! ever thus our beautiful, 
Our fondly loved....our own... 
Fade frum us while we gaze on them, 
We look....and they are gone ! 


There is a far off haven, 
Where storms may never rise ; 

And changeful breezes cannot sweep 
Across those summer skies : 

There farewells are not spoken, 
There distance may not sever 

There, without doubt, or fear of change, 


We may love on for ever ! PERSONNE. 





SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 
From the Chinese. 
Where spades grow bright, and idle swurds grow dull ; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full ; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet outwurn ; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent and forlorn: 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy people, and wel! governed state. 
——>-—_. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BODY SNATCHER. 
“It’s very odd these kind of men won't let a body be.”—Hood'’s Whims. 

It is too often the fate of meritorious, active public servants, to be neglected 
by those, from whom they had every reason to expect encouragement ; and 
therefore are they constrained to throw themselves on the public for that support 
which should have been drawn from private channels. Such, unhappily has been 
my lot; my exertions in the cause of science have been unrewarded ; and those 


labours, which have been undertaken for the benefit of my fellow-creatures, | 
have involved me in trouble and punishment—instead of having produced those | 


effective and valuable remunerations, to which they were entitled! I am there- 
fore compelled, in self-defence, to bring certain facts before the public tribunal, 
and thus to address myself to the nore considerate and benevolent portion of 
mankind, who will view my case, as one richly deserving sympathy, and me, as 
an individual, unjustly sacrificed to the petty, narrow-minded prejudices uf an 
ignorant and overbearing faction. 

My father was a great naturalist and horse dealer—he was for many years the 
first knacker in Kent-street, and from him I received the rudiments of my pro- 
fessional education ; but | will not detain the reader by reciting any of the exploits 
of my boyhood whilein my father's service, but enter at once into that portion 
of my busier career which bears upon the sutject [ propose—confound the word, 
I cannot leave it off for the body of me. 

My father's pursuits were odious to me, for I abhor cruelty to animals —I 
would not hurt a fly. 
in the resurrectioning line. Abjuring the Sadducean doctrine, which denies the 
resurrection of the body, and determined to prove the falsehood of, at least this 
one portion of their creed, I united myself to a most extensive firm of body- 
snatchers, and soon became an active and efficient employe. 


number of church-yards near the metropolis, where I was posted till the notice 
of any particulars connected with the interments; and the proceedings for the 
night were generally regulated by my daily reports. But, before entering into 
the details of my experience, I may be allowed to premise, that I disclaim, with 


indignation, any connexion with the Burking party, and that one object I have in | 


view in bringing forward these my confessions, is, to prove that, neither directly 
nor indirectly, did we adopt their style of practice. 

Having been employed as scout without witnessing any incidents of peculiar 
interest, seldom any thing worse than a slight ducking in a horsepond, I was 
now promoted, and became the principal agent with the undertakers. The 
scientific and better-disposed class of them made but little difficulty in adopting 
our views, and so, being a muscular lad, I frequently attended their funerals, and 
was deputed to remove the subject from the coffin into the long black bag, which 
they always have at band for the purpose. The tenantless habitation having 
been conveyed to the attendant hearse with great apparent labour, my better 
filled bag was carelessly deposited by its side, andon the return of the equipage 
we had but little difficulty in removing our spoil to head quarters. Walking 
funerals were sometimes a little more troublesome, but these were managed by 
my remaining a few minutes behind, and then following the procession with my 
bag, at a respectful distance. This manceuvre most effectually screened me from 
all interference, as it was of course presumed that I belonged to the melancholy 
party. 

It happened, during my early experience, that we were much opposed by a 
large neighbouring firm, who had recently entered into an unprofitable contract 


with one of the borough hospitals, and it became almost impossible for us to do | 


any real good. They kepta sharp look out in every quarter, and for very many 
weeks completely superseded al! our exertions. Jt was therefore agreed, on my 
suggestion, that mock funerals shou!d be arranged—and so it was—our own mem- 
bers were sufficient to furnish bearers, and pages, and mourners; and, by some 
little expense, we contrived, for several weeks, to get up these imposing pro- 
cessions,the coffins of which were iron ; and by contriving that they should always 
take place in burialgrounds contiguous to the general scene of our opponents’ 
operations, we continued, for a length of time, to throw them upon false scents ; 


while we, by keeping a close look-out in the remoter districts, generally suc- | 


ceeded in our more important arrangements, and began to get a good name for 
ingenuity and success. 

The leading member of our fraternity being a man well to do in life, and pass- 
ing as a respectable tradesman, at this time engaged (for the ostensible purpcse 
of a warehouse) a small range of premises, the back of which looked upon a bu- 


I resolved to turn my talents to some account, and to start | 


rial-ground, in the northern London district: he also succeeded in a short pe- 


riod, in getting for me the appointment of night-watchman to this ground, which, 


| he urged, was an indispensable precaution against the numerous gangs of insur- 
rectionists who were then in operation. ‘This mode of securing to himself the 
whole spoil, was credidle to his ingenuity ; for while | practised an unrelaxing 
vigilance, and effectually prevented the intrusion of a foreign fvotstep, I essen- 
tially served the interests of my own firm. Our principal partner never lost an 
Opportunity of saying a word in my behalf, in quarters most influential, so, my 
wages were speedily raised, every question of security was set completely at 
rest, and the rumour of resurrectionists infringing on the burial-ground of B——, 
was never so much as breathed. 

Matters having gone on prosperously, it was agreed that I should obtain the 
chapel key, and have a cast taken: as the vaults beneath would open tu usa 
considerable spoil, wherein our proceedings would be conducted with less labour 
and greater security, and as out of door's work, in wintry nights, was not agree- 
‘able. Being on most intimate terms with the sexton, our purpose was speedily 

effected ; but on the first experiment, an incident occurred, which put an end to 
| all practice in this neighbourhood, for a considerable time. We had descended 
_ into the vault, and disinterred four subjects, which had been recently deposited 
| there, and which, in consequence of my excellent watchmanship, were considered 
secure: these were removed into the vestry, and nothing now remained but their 
| immediate conveyance to the adjoining warehouse, and the closing of the vault, 
| They had directed me to close the vault, and to reinove every thing which might, 
| on the following morning, which happened to be Sunday, give any intimation of 
| our visit. Had I done as directed, a few minutes eartier, I might have avoided 
| the appalling consequences which ensued ; but it was too late.—I had no longer 
the power to close the vault—but the vault in a few minutes enclosed me! As, 
| bending forwards, to see al! clear below, I rolled down head foremost ; and the 
| stupefying effects of the spirit I had taken, together with a violent blow on the 
head, which I received in the fall, rendered me as perfectly insensible, as the 
most ancient tenant of that gloomy tomb. 
| discovery took place, and my companions fled. 

The truth was now clear—pursuers were dispatched in every direction, and 
immediate notice given at the police offices, butto no avail. Our leading actor 
having reached home, so completely altered his appearance, that he became, in 
a few minutes, one of the most sober-looking of the whole congregation, and as 
violent as any in indignation. Being aman of some influence, his advice was 
taken: in the course of but a short time, the bodies were replaced in their final 
| resting place, and quietly re-deposited in the vault. The services of the day were 
entered upon, and conducted with as much order and regularity as the circum- 
stances would allow; and, immediately after, the stone was securely replaced 
at the mouth of the tomb, by attendant workmen; and J was consigned fora 
while, to that living death, the horrible remembrance of which haunts me to 
tuis day, and is, even in my dreams, continually before me, in oll the vivid fresh- 
ness of reality. 

But how shall I attempt to picture the scenery of that dreadful night—the 
terrors of the place—the horrible conceits and loathsome smells, which tormented 
|me. I must have remained, for some time, asleep and insensisle of my situa- 
tion; and when, fur the first time, I awoke to feeling, and half unclosed my 
hesitating eye, alike careless and unconscious of my position. I well remem- 
ber the faint cold thrill! which passed through my veins, as it would freeze up 
| the fountains of my existence. Raising myself up gently and timidly, I endea- 

voured to look round to recognize some features, by which to ascertain where I 
, was, but all waa dark. Faintly recalling the events of the preceding night, I 
| imagined that I had been taken in my intoxication, and conveyed to the black 


* * > * * 


hole of the watch-house, and in this apprehension, I consoled myself for a time. 
Finding my resting place hard and damp, and comfortless, I arose, and in so doing, 
struck my head against the lower part of the arched roof. Compelled from the 
violence of the blow to sit down, I found myself resting on a coffin, broken and 
mouldering, which gave way beneath my weight—then it was that the knowledge 
|) of my real situation first broke upon me. I, whoin my ordinary avocations in 
the path of my duties, could deal with death in all its forms, without the slightest 
, reluctance, was now suddenly paralysed with horror, at finding myself alone in 
| that foul vault, to which no wholesome air breathed in. My seat having broken 
| from under me, I suddenly felt almost stifled—the dust of earthly decay arose 

around me, and increased the parchedness of my fevered lips—tle pollution 
| seemed to cling to me, as glad to be once again united to any thing living. 
| Shuddering with horror, I endeavoured to shake it from me, but in vain. Rush- 

ing from my seat, I hurried to the further end of the vault, and set myself down 

for awhile, endeavouring to collect my wandering thoughts. The more | reflected, 
| the more bewildered I became ; and my mind recalled, with a frightful accuracy, 
all the supernatural tales of death, wherewith, in infancy, my ear had been as- 
sailed. In this bed of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep, surrounded with 


gradually gave way beneath the excitement, and reason no longer retained her 
control. Imagination peopled the vauit with a ghastly and numerous tenantry, 


parted from the living world as they were ; but ever and anon, the low despond- 


ing echoes of my own sepulchral voice startled me into momentary sensibility : | 


it was, however, but momentary, for I soon again sunk back into my former 
state of wild delirium. 

Shut up in that charnel house and almost stifled, I laboured for breath, well 
do I remember to have grasped the remains of more than one human being, 
| bending over the senseless clay, and wondering why I could not partake of their 
| Stillness and insensibility. At length, exhausted reason completely relinquished 
| her hold—her farewell beam past away, and [ sunk down in convulsive agony, 
| between two newly deposited coffins, nor did one single gleam of sense revisit 
| me during this living death, to which I could not have been exposed for less than 
| six-and-thirty or forty hours. ‘The next circumstance of which I have any recol- 

lection, was being awakened by gentle whispers, and opening my eyes, I ¢isco- 
vered anxiously bending over me, the face of one of my companions, who with 
my father appeared to exhibit some anxiety for my condition—no words of re- 
cognition passed between us; but believing myself still in the vaults, | spoke 
incoherently and wildly. It was many weeks before health of body and of mind 
returned, or before I learnt the particulars of my own story. It had been sup- 
posed for some time that I had escaped, during the general uproar on the Sun- 


day ; but not making my appearance, my companions became alarmed, and on | 


Tuesday morning early they effected their entry to the chapel, again unsealed 
the mouth of the tomb, wherein I lay stiffened and senseless, and by great la- 
bour and contrivance had me conveyed to a secure resting place, where after a 


lengthened interval, and by constant attention and kindness, I became at last 
convalescent. 


—— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NAMES. 
Thesauron Onnmaticen. 

“ What's in a name ?’—a great deal says 1. The “ London Directory” is, in 
my humble opinion, a work ful! of wisdom and learning—a complete repository 
of artand science—a book which ought to be consulted by all, and the pages of 
which should form one of the principle studies of every thinking mind. But, 
under the supposition that I am writing only for thinking minds, I shall waive all 
| further preambles, and plunge at once in medias res. 

The following fashionable and most curious intelligence is taken from a jour- 
nal, supposed to possess the best sources of information in such matters. 

“Mrs. Panther’s ball was on Wednesday last crowded with the élite of rank 
and fashion,” &c. &c. ‘ Weippert’s excellent band attended,” &c. Then 
follow the quantum sufficit of titles, &c.; but nothing is mentioned of the most 
interesting features of the entertainment. This I intend to supply 


In the meantime, by this delay, a | 


| yellow chapless sculls and dead men’s rattling bones, did I remain, until my mind | 


| with whom I held discourse, believing myself one of them, and as essentially de- | 
My first professional engagements led me to attend all the funerals in a certain | 


| Among the guests there were—Messrs. Bull, Bullock, Lion, Roebuck, &c. 
But two very suspicious persons happened to creep into the rooms, for what pur- 
' pose no one could tell, although their appearance was a source of dread and alarm 

to many of the party—these suspicious characters were Mr. John Doe and Mr. 
| Richard Roe—the latter probably might have been smuggled in by mistake in 
| iew of Sir Frederick Roe, the worthy magistrate ; or, perhaps he was admitted, 
because he was known to be some connexion of his. The greatest cordiality 
prevailed among the guests, notwitstanding that persons of all colours and opi- 
| nions were jumbled together in a most picturesque confusion. I saw Mr. Wolf 

chatting very friendly with Miss Hart, and Captain Lion condescending to do the 
| amiable by Miss Hog, and this, to the great annoyance and jealousy of the three 
| old Misses Swine. 

Mr. Shepherd intrcduced two of his most intimate acquaintances, Mr. Ram 
and Mr. Lamb : the announcement of the latter produced some commotion and 
whispers, for it was not clearly ascertained whether he was one of the Political 
Lambs, or the celebrated Elia. As soon as they came in, I perceived Colonel 
Fox making up to them, and I was surprised at the cordiality which appeared to 
exist between them. Mrs. Panther was anxious for the arrival of Mr. Bacon. 
| But he sent a message by a friend, that Mr. Bacon could not come, as he was 

gone to Ham. I longed to see Mr. Bacon, and inquired after his relative Colo- 
| nel Bacon, the commander of Donna Maria’s lancers. Mr. Stag seemed very 
| much harassed, if we were to judge by his look ; and Mr. Hare was seen sculk~ 
ing about the room, as if afraid to meet Mr. Wolf, as it appears that they were 
not on good terms. 

Many distinguished foreigners were present at this ball: some of them might 
be reckoned strange birds, and many too, were decidedly odd fish; but yet, on 
the whole, no complaint could be made. Mr. Hawk and Mr. Ravea carried them- 
selves very high—the greatness of their descent, others would call it ascent, might 
perhaps excuse their pride. ; 

When Mr. Peacock was announced, considerable merriment was excited. He 
thought proper to bring with him a whole bevy of country cousins and relatives, 

which could not fail to produce a burst of laughter. Scareely had those strange 
| birds been introduced, when the odd fishes above mentioned made their appear- 


| 





ance. Sergeant Shark, a distinguished lawyer, led the way, and he was closely 
followed by Mr. Herring and Jack Spratt. Mr. Pike asked the beautiful singer, 
Mrs. Salmon, to favour the company with her melodious notes ; but Mrs. Salmon 
declared that her singing days were over. Besides, she said, there was Signor 
Winter, independent of the two Galli ; and here I must confess that the assem- 
bly was literally convulsed with laughter. when they perceived that the said 
Winter introduced Mr. John Frost, formerly of the Humane Society. Notwith- 
standing the inclemency of his name, Mr. Frost was dressed in nankeens. As 
it was to he ex . Mr. John Frost was soon seen shaking hands with, Mr. 
Joseph Snow, the Secretary of the Literary Fund Society ; while Snow, by-the- 
bye. Was grotesquely enough attired in black. Winter, with his two iiends, 
| Frost and Snow, did not stay Tung wera, they took their departure justas Mr. 
Spring Rice wae. announced. 

Mr. Pigeon came late, as he had been tarrying at Crockford’s, where he had 

dined; and Alderman Swallow fell asleep after supper, much to the discomfiture 
| of the servants. 
One of the greatest beres of the whole set was Mr. Parrot, who, coming 
| piping hot from the House of Commons, was exceedingly lengthy and tiresome 
| concerning the debate. He inflicted the whole of his speech on the company ; 
| and, moreover, indulged in some personalities against Mr. Sparrow, one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, whom he accused of certain rapacious propensities, and 
old habits of peculation. But what annoyed me most, was to see a foolish fel- 
low, called Mr. Gull, believing every word that the loquacious Mr. Parrot chose 
to utter. Another bore of considerable dimensions, was an old, fat, vulgar-look- 
ing man, with an enormous paunch, a round, jolly face, thick-set figure, thick 
legs, thick hams, and thick head also. He claimed to himself a great reputation 
for honesty, and took no small pride in his dislike of foreigners. ‘This old fellow 
was dressed in a large blue coat, with brass buttons, a coachman’s hat, short 
waistcoat, breeches, and gaiters: he was a mixture of the landlord and the 
farmer, with a little sprinkling of the sailor: his name, if you have not already 
guessed it, was Mr. John Bull. Se 

Among the dances, the following excited considerable curiosity. 

A quadrille—Mr. Gosling, Mrs. Duckling, 





Mr. Drake, Miss Daw, 
Mr. Raven, Miss Swan, 
Mr. Spoonbill, Miss Stork, 


A galopade by Mr. Heifer and Miss Veal. 
A waltz by Mr. Shrimp and Miss Crab. 


—p— 
WHO IS DEAD. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

I remember being particularly struck with all the features of a 
| London funeral, the only time that it has ever fallen to my lot to attend one in 
| the capacity of mourner. Poor Frederick Mervyn'!—If there was a good heart 
placed by nature within a human form, his was the case that held it. He was 
a creature made up of sensitive benevolence ; he seemed all nerve and fibre, 
| ready to thrill and quail at the voice of sorrow or complaint :—through life he 
was the victim of feeling ;—benevolence was his ruin ;—benevolence was his 
death ! 

I hardly know how J have happened to mention his name; but by some train 
of reflection it has been done ; and now that it is before me, and has revived the 
recullection of all his thousand virtues and amenities, 1 will pay him a long 
| promised debt—that of writing his epitaph—and the best that I can offer will be 
| a brief sketch of his own career. Alas, how few of the world’s minions have 
| we for whom as much can be said ! 
| Frederick Mervyn was the inheritor of a fortune far more ample than one 80 
| constituted as he would ever dream of spending onhimself. It wasperhaps this 
| very superfluity that turned hin to the course that finally took his estate from 
him ; for it enabled him, in the first instance, so winningly to exercise the disposi- 
tions of his heart, that before he discovered the danger thatit was entailing upon 
| him, the principle was so irremediably engraven on his soul, that it was in vain 
| that he atiempted to check himself. A tear seemed to penetrate to the very 
recesses of his bosom—a sigh made him start as if he had seen some spectre of 
the night—and the garb of poverty and distress, at the very time that it awakened 
him to benevolence, almost made him shake with tremulousness, as he administer- 
ed to its necessity. But had poor Mervyn received fair play from the world, he 
would still have found sufficient to gratify the feelings of his heart without the 
destruction of a modicum for himself; or even had he only been made the victim 
of the ordinary schemes of craft and deceit, by which the kind of heart are 
betrayed, the consummatiun that awaited him might have been avoided. Hun- 
dreds of stories have I heard, the burden of all of which was the abuse of his 
good-nature—endless were the instances of his rescuing undeserving objects on 
the credence of a feigned tale of misery. But it was not till he met with 
Catherine Harman that the whole generosity of his beart was discovered ; that 
the whole childlike simplicity of his unsuspecting nature was disclosed. As I 
write the name of that woman, I feel a blush of self-condemnation come over 
my cheek, for I cannot dissuade myself that if I had acted with proper firmnese 
towards my friend, I might have saved him from the miserable consequences of 
his connexion with her. ' 7 

Kind-hearted Mervyn, if thy spirit is near me now, witness let it be to the 
self-reproach that comes over me when | call back to bitter recollection the 
carelessness with which I suffered you to involve yourself with that daughter 
of sin. 

The first time Mervyn ever saw Catherine Harman, I was with him. We had 
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——_—_—_———— 
been making a tour through Cambridgeshire, and some other of the inland 
counties ; andafter a ramble in the neighbourhood of the city of Cambridge, 
were returning to it one evening at dusk. It was along the banks of the Cam 
that we were slowly pursuing our way ; and as we came to a sudden wind in the 
streain, we found ourselves close to a female whose manner was calculated to 
excite the notice of any passenger, and much more that of one like Mervyn, 
who was tremblingly alive to aught that claimed the heart's sympathy ; the face 
of the female was wayward and irresolute—once in the dim twilight we could 
see her clasp her hands, as if wringing them for mere despair—and as we 
passed her, low sounds of mournful import escaped her lips. As these things 
overcame us “ like a summer cloud,” I could feel Mervyn’s arm tremble within 
mine, as if the fit was on him, and almost as speedily as this token reached me, 
he whispered, ** Speak toher, Arnold ; for God’s sake speak to her, for | cannot! 
It was a piteous tale she told—a tale that would have reached a harder heart than 
that of Mervyn. ‘Thus ran her story. Her father, who was a farmer, had been 
ruined bya series of bad crops, and on going to London in the hope of raising 
money, had there been arrested and thrown into the King’s Bench prison, while 
every thing on the farm was seized for rent, and she herself{—his only child— 
turned away to face the world and fortune as she might. The shock, with all | 
its agitating effects, had thrown her into a high fever at Cambridge, which town 
she had reached on ber way to join her father, and though the influence of the 
disease had been subdued by care, its prolougation had stripped her of her last 
farthing, so that at that moment she was neither more nor less than the veriest 
beggar on the face of the earth. : 

I will not make a painful story longer than I can help. Suffice it, then, to 
say, through the benevolence of Mervyn, she was provided with means to prose- 
cute her journey to London, in addition to which he gave her bisaddress in town, 
with a request that she would call on him as soon as he should have returned 
from his tour, to let him know how he might further assist her. His invitation | 
was not unheeded, for scarcely had he been back a day, ere she made her re-ap- 
pearance in deep mourning. Her father, she said, had died in jail; the produce 
of the farm had not nearly covered his debts, so that she was 1u even a still more 
destitute situation than that in which Mervyn had first found her. Her desti- 
tution, however, did not last long ; for my poor friend provided for her wants with 
the care and consideration of a brother. Nor was it unnatural that he should ; 
for of all the women with whom I have ever met in ty course through life, 
Catherine Harman was one of the most fascinating; her beautiful countenance 
was always animated with the expression of one feeling or another, and appear- 
ed, as it were, the map of her mind ; except that so far had she mastery over it, 
that she only suffered good qualities thereon to be portrayed, while below, there 
were lurking a thousand mischiefs, unseen, but full of vigour. 

Mervyn, who, in the first instance, had been awakened to pity by her story, 
was soon roused to love by her charms ; and his hours were incessantly spent in | 
her company. I had not returned to town with him after our Cambridge | 
rencontre with Catherine, being engaged to pay a visit to some relations in the 
north, as far as Ambleside. But when about a mouth afterwards | reached the 
metropolis, almost the first words that fell from my friend, shewed me the state 
of his heart; he was lavish in praise of his mistress—he was never content 
unless it was of her that he was talking—and I found that that one little month 
had been sufficient to fix his affections on her irretrievably. It was in vain that 
I urged on his attention the doubtful situation in which we had found her, and 
the necessity, at all events, of making further enquiries respecting her before he 
offered her marriage ; he only grew angry at my remonstrances, and I found that 
my arguments did but the more focibly wed him to his previous determination. 
The thing, however, that, I must confess, at the time most completely puzzled 
me was, that on proposing to Catherine for her hand, she refused the offer. I 
could searcely believe him when he announced her negative to me, it seemed so 
incredible. ‘True, however, it was. She would not marry him; but she still 
shewed by her manner and actions that she was willing to encourage the conti- 
nuation of his visits. ‘That some mystery lay hidden here was evident, and I 
resolved to penetrate the secret. But again fortune was against my doing this | 
service to my friend ; the alarming illness of my mother, who had gone abroad 
for her health, summoned me to Nice, and there I was detained by her gradual | 
decay and eventual death, for upwards of ten months. 

On my again reaching London I found that the whole mischief was consum- 
mated, and that the fate of Mervyn was sealed. On my going to his house | 
found that it was shut up, and it was with greatdifficulty that I was able to trace 
out his retreat to a miserable lodging in one of the obscurest streets in the 
metropolis. But if I was shocked at his abode, how much more so was I at his 
appearance! Of a delicate habit of body he had always been, for his sensibility 
had ever seemed to attenuate his frame, and prevent the expansion and knitting 
of his corporal functions ; but as I gazed upon him on entering his poverty- 
stricken apartment, J could not help shuddering at the change | witnessed. His 
person, formerly tended with the minutest care, was now neglected—his Leau- 
tifal moving eye, that was wont to shive with every human virtue, was glazed 
and ineffective—his cheek hollow, sunken, and sallow—and when first his bioken 
and sepulchral voice sounded on my ear, the invelostery thought ran through me 
—* Death has marked nim for speedy sacrifice !” 

But I will tell what happened after my departure fur Nice in his own words. 
They will need nv addition from me. 

** You come in time, Arnold, to see me stricken to ny grave: and one of my 
last self-reproaches wil! be that | refused to listen to your warning voice. Oh, 
worse, worse !—for she of whom I have to speak—who must be named, though my 
poor heart frets inanguish at the very thought—she persuaded me fora little minute 
to believe that you could be no true friend in oppusing my wishes towards her, and 
stung me tothe resolution of leaving your kind ietters unanswered—even those in 
which you called for sympathy in your attendance on your dying parent. But 
you see what Mervyn is now—you see him wellnigh hand in hand with death ; 
and you will forgive him for a neglect which wickedness counselled, and folly | 
licensed. Oh, Arnold, [ shall die—I shall die—and Catherine is my execu- 
tioner! Well might you think it strange she refused me marriage, and yet 
still appeared to delight in my visits—sti!] more strange will you think it, when 
I tell you that though she refused to be my wife, she consented to become my 
mistress, and even persuaded me into the belicf that I owed the more to her 
affection for the choice—falsely whispering me that it was for the sake of my 
station in the world that she would not consent that I should wed with an un- 
known and deserted female. But I must tell ail in a few words, or my heart will 
break in the recital. My mistress she became. With soft and winning words | 
she moulded me to her purpose, till I believed that I could make no sacrifice 
sufficient to repay her tenderness: and, ina fitof fond, mad, enthusiastic affec- | 
tion, I made over to her all my property. Ay, you may well start—you may well | 
look at me with astonishment and affright. But it is too trne—and in this | 
wasted frame, this pallid cheek, you look on the result. Scarce was the ink dry 
with which I signed my name to the fatal deed, than I discovered my mistake. 
She cooled—she neglected me—she almost shunned me—Oh, God, I, that was 
all love, could find none in her! But presently the consummation came, all too 
soon it came—for, returning home one evening earlier than she had expected 
me, I foand her seated on the sofa with a stranger, her hand locked in his, and 
their lips scarcely separate when I entered the room. A scene of recrimination 
took place, if, indeed, that can be called recrimiuation. where she had nothing 
to urge against me but my too affectionate folly. Then for the first time I 
Sears why marriage had been refused me. ‘This stranger was her hus- 
band. 

I fied from the horrible scene. I know not how the law may be ; but I doubt 
not that it is against me, for I have made over all my property : be it, however, 
which way it may, the blow that has been given me has rendered life, property, 
everything valueless. And here, even here, I am content to die.” 

There, even there, did he die! He did not live through the night of my re- 
turn. A few daysafterwards it was my mournful duty to see him to the grave. 
Such a funeral as my means could afford was yielded to him. The melancholy 
hearse that contained his body moved slowly on towards the nearest churchyard ; 
a single mourning ecach, in which myself, and the apothecary who had attended 
his last days, officiated as mourners, followed as slowly ; and thus we crept along 
the crowded streets, without one out of all the myriads, that witnessed our 
sorrowful passage, to cry—Who is ‘lead? 

Yes, Mervyn, the gentle-hearted, the benevolent—he who had tears for the 
widow and comfort for the orphan, pity for the distressed aud consolation for the 
afflicted, was conveyed to his eternal rest without one of all the inhabitants of 
this great town-leviathan to cry after him so much as—Who is dead? 

Is not this, then, an illustration that society has its evil as well as its good 7 
Had such a man as Mervyn died in a village where nature looks fresh and whole- 
some, the whole population might perhaps have followed in mournful procession 
to his entombment. To get at the real well-springs of the feelings we must get 
at man in a less sophisticated state than that which accompanies him in his 
course through great cities and assemblies of his species. In the pretty hamlet 
that seems to have been wisely thrust by its founder into some corner where the 
worldly pass not by, and where the proud of heart shall find nothing to gratify 
their self-importance, the funeral is the signal for those decent and sacred ob- 
servances, which all men deem to be in unison with the character of the occa- 
sion, but which few amid the bustle of life condescend to find time to bestow. 

* 2 . * 

Some short time ago, during one of my solitary rambles—alas ! 
for I have lost poor Mervyn, who was the chosen and ever ready enlivener of my 
way—it chanced that I made a sojourn of some few days at a smal! village called 
Danbury, which lies about half way between Chelmsford and Maldon. In the 
midst of the flat, but well-cultivated county of Essex, Danbury stands on a lofty 
hill, and on the very highest apex of that hill stands its pretty thin-spired church, 
overlooking thousands on thousands of acres in the richest state of luxuriance 
and cultivation. After satisfying my gaze with a long, long look, at all the 
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beauties the prospect afforded, I remembered to have read in some topography | greatness of his mind ; an incessant jealousy of every rival who approached even 
that the village took its name from the Danes having made it one of their sta- | to nis glory ; an insatiable passion for magnifying his own exploits; a disregard 
tions when they were in possession of this portion of the country, and that there | of truth so remarkable in a person gifted with such extraordinary natural sagac- 
still remained to be traced the outline of afosse and camp that they had formed | ity, that it can be ascribed only to the poisonous moral atmosphere which a revo- 
for their protection un the summit of the hill. “I have given,” thought I, as I | Jution produces. ‘The Memoirs of Thibaudeau perhaps exhibit the most valua- 
recollected this, and turned away from the living prospect around me, *‘] have ble and correct, as well as favourable picture of the Emperor's mind. In the dis- 
given an hour tothe things of the present day, and now I will render as much to | cussions on the great public measures which were submitted to the Council of 
those of foregone ages.” And J looked abont for some one who should be able | State at Paris, and, above all, in the clear and Jumincus speeches of Napoleon 
to direct me to the lines of entrenchment which I was desirous of investigating. | on every subject, whether of civil or military administration, that occurred dur- 
It was then for the first time that I observed that a man was leaning against the | ing his Consulship, is to be found the clearest proof of the vast grasp and great 
churebyard stile near the spot that I had been occupying. ‘The position in which | capacity of his mind ; and in their superiority to those of the other speakers, 
he was standing was such, that I knew not whether to attribute it to an indolent | and, above all, of ‘Thibaudeau himself, the best evidence of the fidelity of his 








desire of lounging away half an hour in the sunshine, or to an absolute demand 
which weakness or illness might be making on him for rest. This, however, 
was but the observation of a moment as I approached him, and commenced to 
state the object of which I was in search. But scarcely had I finished my first 
sentence, when he stopped me by a peremptory waving of his hand, while, at 
the same time, he exclaimed, in a tremulous and uneven voice, which neverthe- 
less gained power as he continued speaking —‘ Foolish man, what have you to 
do with the events of a thousand years agone! Live in your own time, and be 
satisfied ; or, if you must be prying and disquisitive, look, as I do, at the glories 
of the sun, and his shadowings over the face of the earth. There is more phi- 
losopby in that than in all the savage records that England ever witnessed. It 
is for this that I have mastered weakness, which will soon master me, and climb- 
ed this bill—once again to see the sun sink below the fruitful plains—once again 
to see him, at bis last, illuming the pleasant things of nature, and watch the 
lapse of his brilliant blaze into the gray tint of twilight—and then, to bed, 
to bed!” 

I was somewhat puzzled at these remarks, which flowed smoothly enough 
from the stranger, but which seemed to me to have a tinge of incoherency in 
them: neither was I particularly enamoured with the manner in which he had 
rebuked nsy antiquarian ardour. As soon, therefore, as he came to a pause, I 
made him a hasty parting bow, and proceeded along the side of the hill to endea- 
vour to discover the Danish camp for myself. } 

The next morning, as I was sitting at breakfast in the little apartment which I 
had secured exclusively at the Griffin's Head, J heard a considerable bustle in 
the house, little like the usual undisturbed tranquillity of the place. The cause 
of confusion was soon announced to me by my host, who told me that a stranger, 
who had engaged a bed in the house the night before, had been that morning 
found dead in his bed. It immediately struck me that this could be no other 
than the persen whoin I had seen the evening before !eaning against the chureh- 
yard stile ; and on entering the room where the corpse was lying, my suspicions 
were confirmed ; the countenance was the same, save that the eyes were shut, 
and there was no longer to be seen that wild expression which they had lent to 
the whole face ; on the contrary, there was a calmly placid look pervading all the 
features, and as I gazed upon them, 1 could not help imagining that they reflect- 
ed, as it were, the sober twilight for which he had been waiting. 

‘The suddenness of his decease made it necessary that an inquest should be 
held upon the body ; but nothing explanatory of his life or death was elucidated. 
The only information (if so it might be called) was obtained from a letter which 
he himself had written the night of his death, and which was found lying 
open on the table of his bedroom. Its contents were curious, and worth pre- 
serving :— 

« Yes, this is the night on which I amto die! I feel the decay of mortality 
tobe gradually stealing over me, becoming more and more powerful and irresis- 
tible. Yes, God be thanked, this very night I shall die. I, that have lived to 
feel a hundred deaths, shall now at last grapple with the real end-all. Ellen, 
that has gone before me, is waiting for me ; as I looked this evening at the set- 
ting sun, I thought I saw her smiling at me through his illumination, and her 
light step seemed to be tripping before my eyes down the hill into the glad field 
of spring. She beckoned me, and I shall come. Let those that bury me, bury 


| with me this letter. Let it be laid open on my heart, that the name of Ellen 


may be near me; and if those who perform this last office want to give me an 
epitaph, let ‘Gone to join Ellen’ be my only record. Ellen lies in the deep 
sea—I shall lie in the cold, cold earth; but though the elements separate 
us, God will not! This night accomplished, and Ellen and I are together fer 
ever!” 

The letter was, as he desired, placed on the bosom of the corpse, when it was 
laid in the coffin; and when the day of his funeral arrived, mournfully did it 


| move from the inn to thechurchyard. None were there that knew him—myself 


and the landlord were probably the only two that had seen him alive. But still 
right mournful was the procession. His worl -farewelling letter had won him 
“golden opinions from all sorts of men,” and the humble, honest. feeling 
villagers, paid him the tribute of an earnest tear, as his coffin was lowered deep 
into the bosom of the hill of Danbury—of that hill on which he had taken his 
leave of the sun, of the world, and of Ellen. 

Thus much for the difference between the funerals of poor Mervyn and the 
stranger at Danbury Hill. But as I sit in my solitary chamber, writing of these 
melancholy things, the whole air seems to ring with the kne!l of—Who is dead? 
—Ay, even as this question is written,—even as this question is read, a thousand 
slip from the scene of life, and descend to dust and worms. Not only are dying 
and perishing away from the face of the globe those that belong to nations we 
scarcely know by name—but who is there in mighty England, with her colonies, 
her islands, and her possessions, that alinost cover the face of the earth, that has 
not friends far, far away—dear friends—friends of their earliest youth—friends 
of their happiest hours!—Even so' And pertups as we exclaim—Who is 
dead !—T ruth, could her voice be heard through the mnaze of space and distance, 


| might at the moment reply —A brother'—A sister!—A friend !—A wife !* 


[* These interesting compositions were among the last written by Mr. Godwin, the 
excellent son of an excellent and illustrious father. He was cut off suddenly by cholera, 
at a time when, by the exercise of his fine talents, he had every prospect of securing 
competence and comfort; and we fear his death has left his amiable widow in very 
straitened cireumstances. It is intended, we believe, to publish a larger work—of fic- 


| tton—which he left ready for the press, and we do not doubt that it will meet with a 


favourable reception from the public. ] _* 
—g—— 


MARSHAL NEY’S MEMOIRS.* 


The memoirs connected with the French Revolution furnish an inexhausti- 
ble source of interesting discussion. We shall look in vain in any other period 


| of history for the same splendid succession of events; for a phantasmagoria in 


which characters so illustrious are passed before the view; or for individuals 
whose passions or ambition have exercised an equally important influence on 
human affairs. When we enter upon the cra of Napoleon, biography assumes 
the dignity of history ; the virtues and vices of individuals become inseparably 
blended with public measures: and in the memoirs of contemporary writers, we 
turn for the secret springs of those great events which have determined the fate 
of nations. 

From the extraordinaryjinterest, however, connected with this species of com- 
position, has arisen an evil of no ordinary kind. Not France only, but Europe 
at large, being insatiable for works of this kind, an immense number have sprung 
up of spurious origin, or doubtful authority. Writing of memoirs has become a 
separate profession. A crowd of «ble young men devote themselves to this fas- 


its dryness, and culls from tle vous of Time only the most brilliant of its flow- 
ers. Booksellers engage in the wholesale manufacture, as a mercantile specu- 
lation; an attractive name, an interesting theme, is selected ; the relations of 
the individual whose memoirs are professed to be given iv the world, are be- 
sought to furnish a few original documents or authentic anecdotes, to give an air 
of veracity to the composition ; and at length the memeirs are ushered forth to 
the world as the work of one who never wrote one syllable uf them himself. Of 
this description are the soi-disant memoirs of Fouche, Robespierre, Une Fem- 
ine de Qualite, Louis the Eighteenth. and many others which are now admitted 
to be the work of the manufacturers for the Parisian booksellers, but are never- 
theless interspersed with many authentic and interesting anecdotes, derived 
from genuine sources, and contain in consequence much valuable matter for fu- 
ture history. 





In considering tle credit due to any set of memoirs, one main point, of course 
is, whether they are published by a living author of character and station in so- 
ciety. If they are, there is at least the safeguard against imposture, which ari- 
ses from the facility with which they may be disavowed, and the certainty that 
no man of character, would permit a spurious composition to be palmed upon the 
world as his writing. The Memoirs, therefore, of Bourienne, Madame Junot, 
Savary, and many others, may be relied on as at least the admitted work of the 
persons whose names they bear, and as ushered into the world under the sanc- 
tion and on the responsibility of living persons of rank or station in society. 

There are other Memoirs, again, of such extraordinary ability as at once to 
bear the stamp of originality and veracity on their very face. Of this descrip- 
tion are Napoleon’s Memoirs,dictated to Monthvlon and Gourgaud; a work whic 
bears in every page decisive marks of the clear conceptions, lucid ideas, and 
tranchant sagacity of the conqueror of Austerlitz and Rivoli. Judging from in- 
ternal evidence, we are disposed to rank these invaluable memoirs much higher 
than the rambling and discursive, though interesting work of Las Casas. They 
are not nearly 80 impassioned or rancorous ; facts are not so obviously distorted ; 
party spirit is not so painfully conspicuous. With regret, we must add, that even 
these genuine memoirs, dictated by Napoleon himself, as the groundwork for the 
history of his achievements, contain the marks of the weaknesses as well as the 


* Memoires du Marechal Ney, publies par sa Famille. Paris; F » d- 
res; E. Bull. 1833. — ee 





cinating species of composition, «hich possesses the interest uf history without | 
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reports. 
Next in value to those of Napoleon and Thibaudeau, we are inclined to place 
those of Bourrienne and the Duchess of Atrantes. ‘The first of these writers, 
| in addition to considerable natural talents, enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
having been the schoolfellow of Napoleon, and his private secretary during the 
most interesting period of his life; that which elapsed from the opening of his 
Italian Campaign, in 1796, to his accession to the throne in 1804. If Bourri- 
enne could be entirely relied on, his Memoirs, with such sources of information, 
| would be invaluable ; but, unfortunately, it is evident that he labours under a 
| feeling of irritation at his former schoolfellow, which renders it necessary to take 
| his statements with some grains of allowance. Few men can forgive the extra- 
ordinary and unlooked for elevation of their former equals; and, in addition to 
| this common source of prejudice, it is evident that Bourrienne labors under ano- 
| ther and a less excusable feeling. It is plain,even from his own admission, that 
he had been engaged in some money transactions of a doubtful character with 
M. Ouvrard, which rendered his continuing in the highly confidential situation of 
| private secretary to the Emperor improper ; and his dismissal from it has evi- 
dently tinged his whole narrative with a certain feeling of acrimony, which, if it 
| has not made him actually distort facts, bas at least caused them to appear in his 
| hands through a medium coloured to acertain degree. 
| The Duchess of Abrantes, like most of the other annalists of Napoleon, Jabours 
under prepossessions of a different kind. She was intimate with Napoleon from 
his childhood , her mother had the future Emperor on ber knee from the day of 
his birth; and the intimacy between the two families continued so great, that 
when Napoleon arrived at the age of twenty-six, and felt, as he expresses it, the 
* besuin de se fixer.”” he actually proposed for the Duchess’s mother himself, 
who was a person of great natural attractions, while he wished at the same time 
to arrange a marriage between Joseph and the Duchess, and Pauline and her 
brother. It may readily be imagined that, theugh these proposals were all de- 
clined, they left no unfavourable impression on the Duchess's mind ; and this, 
coupled with her subsequent marriage to Junot, and his rapid advancement by the 
Emperor, has filled her mind with an admiration of his character almost approach- 
ing to idolatry. She sees everything, in consequence, in the Consular and Im- 
perial Government, in the most favourable colours. Napoleon is worshipped with 
all a woman's fervour, and the days of triumph for the Grand Army, looked back 


to as a dream of glory, which has rendered all the remainder of life worthless 
and insipid, 








The memoirs of Marshal Ney appear under different auspices from any others 
which have yet appeared regarding this eventful era. ‘They do not profess tu 
have been written by himself; and, indeed, the warlike habits, and sudden and 
tragic death of the Marshal, preclude the possibility of their being ushered forth 
to the world under that character. But, on the other hand, they are unquestion- 
ably published by his family, from the documents and papers in their possession ; 
and the anecdotes with which they are interspersed, have plainly been collected 
with great pains from all the early friends of that illustrious warrior. If they 
are not published, therefore, under the sanction of personal, they are under that 
of family responsibility, and may be regarded, as we would say in England, as 
“the Ney papers” connected together by an interesting biography of the charac- 
ter to whom they refer. 

In such a production, historical impartiality cannot be reasonably expected 
To those of bis family who still mourn the tragic end of the bravest of French 
heroes, his character must still be the object of veneration. Failings which 
would have been pointed out, if he had descended to an honourable tomb, are 
forgotten in his melancholy fate; and his family, with hearts ulcerated at the 
supposed injustice of his condemnation, are rather disposed to magnify his charac- 
ter into that of a martyr, than acknowledge its alliance with any of the weak- 
nesses or faults of mortality In such feelings, there is not only every thing that 
is natural, but much that is commendable ; and the impartial foreigner, in review- 
ing the history of his achievements, will not forget the painful! sense of duty 
under which the British Government acted at the close of his career, or the 
mournful feelings with which the axe of justice was permitted to descend on one 
of the bravest of the human race, under the feeling, whether right or not we shall 
hereafter enquire, of ignperious state necessity. 


Marshal Ney was born at Sarrelouis on the 10th January, 1769 ; consequently, 
he was twenty years old when the Revolution first broke out. His father was 
an old soldier, who had served with distinction at the battle of Rosbach; but 
after his discharge, he continued the profession of a cooper, to which he had 
been early educated At school, his son, the young Ney, evinced the turbulent 
‘izour of his disposition, and the future General was incessantly occupied in 
drilling and directing his comrades. Napoleon gave tokens of the same dispo 
sition at an equally early period: there is no turn of mind which so early evinces 
itself as a taste for military achievements. He was at first destined for a no- 
tary’s office: but in spite of the earnest entreaties of his parents, he resolved to 
change his profession. At the age of fifteen, our auther gives the following in- 
teresting account of the circumstances which led to his embracing the profession 
of arms. 

*“Attheage of fifteen Ney had a presentiment of his future destiny. His 
father, incapable alike of estimating his powers, or sharing his hopes, in vain 
endeavoured to restrain him. ‘The mines of Assenwider at that period were in 
fnil activity ; he sent bis son there, to endeavour to give anew direction to his 
thoughts. Jt had quite an opposite effect. His imagination soon resumed its 
wonted courses. He dreamed only of fields of battle, combats and glory. ‘The 
counsels of his father, the tears of his mother, were alike ineffectual ; they la- 
cerated without moving his heart. ‘Two years passed away in this manner; but 
his taste for arms became every day more decided. The places where he dwelt, 
contributed to strengthen the natural bent of his genius. Almost all the towns 
ou the Rhine are fortified; wherever he went he saw garrisons, uniforms, and 
artillery. Ney could withhold it no longer; he resigned his humble functions, 
and set out for Metz, where a regiment of hussars was stationed, with the in- 
tention of enlisting. The grief which he well knew that sudden determination 
would cause to his mother, the chagrin which it would occasion to his father, agi- 
| tated his mind ; he hesitated long what to do, but at length filial piety prevailed 
| over fear, and he returned to Sarrelouis to embrace his parents, and bid them 
adieu 

“The interview was painful, his reception stormy; reproaches, tears, prayers, 
menaces, alternately tore his heart. Atlength he tore himself from their arms, 
and flying with haste, without either baggage, linen, or money, he regained the 
route of Metz, from which he had turned. He walked on foot; his feet were 
soon blistered, his shoes were stained with blood Sad, harassed, and worn out 
with fatigue, he nevertheless continued his march without flinching ; and in his 
very first debit, gave proof of that invincible determination which no subsequent 
obstacles were able to overcome. 

** Atanafter period, when fortune had smiled on his path, he returned to Sar- 
relovis. The artillery sounded; the troops were under arms; all the citizens 
crowded to see their compatriot of whom they were so proud. Recognising then 
the road which thirteen years before he had traversed on foot, the Marshal re 
counted with emotion his first fatigues to the officers who surrounded him.” 

It has frequently been observed that those who rise from humble beginnings, 
are ashamed in subsequent life of their commencement, and degrade themselves 
by a peurile endeavour to trace their origin to a family of disiinction. Ney, 
equally with Napoleon, was above that meanness. 

** Never in subsequent life did the Marsha! forget the point from which 
started. After he had arrived at the highest point of his fortune, he 
sure in recurring to his humble origin. When some persons were 
his presence on their connexion with the noblesse, and what they had obtained 
from their rich fantilies ‘~-* You were more fortunate than I,’ said he, interrupt- 
ing them; ‘I received nothing from my family, and deemed myself rich when, 
at Metz, I had two pieces of bread on the board.’ . 

“ After he was named a Marshal of the Empire, he held a splendid Jevee 
every one offered his congratulations, and hastened to present his compliments 
| He interrupted the adulatory strain by addressing himself to an old officer who 
| kept at a distance. ‘Do you recollect, Captain, the time when you said to me 

on occasion of my presenting my report, ‘* Well done, Ney; I am well pleased 
| with you; go on as you have begun, you will make your fortune.”’ ‘Perfectly, 
| Marshal,’ replied his old commander ; ‘I had the honour to command a man in- 
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finitely my superior. Such good fortune is not easily forgotten.’ 


“ The satisfaction which he experienced at recurring to his Origin, arose not 
merely from the noble pride of having been the sole architect of his fortune, but 
also from the warm affection which he ever felt for his family. He loved nothing 
so much as to recount the tenderness which he had experienced from his mother 
and the good counsels which he had received from hie father. Thus, when he 
was abandoning himself to all the dangers arising from an impetuous courage, he 
carefully concealed his perils from his parents and relations, to save them from 
useless anxiety. On one occasion, he commanded the advanced guard of Gene- 
ral Colaud, and was engaged ina serious action. Overwhelmed with fatigue he 
returned and recounted to his comrades the events of the day. One of his 
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friends blamed him for his imprudence. ‘It is very true,’ replied Ney, ‘I have 
had singular good fortune to-day : four different times I found myself alone in the 
midst of the Austrians. Nothing but the most extraordinary good fortune extri- 
cated me out of their hands.’ ‘ You have been more fortunate than your brother.’ 
* What,’ replied Ney impetuously, and fixing his eyes anriously on his friend, ‘is 

my poor brother dead! Ah! my poor mother!’ At length he learned the mourn- 
ful news, that in a serious affair in Italy, Pierre Ney, his elder brother, had been 
killed. He burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘What would have become of my 
mother and sister, if I too had fallen! Write to them, I pray you ; but conceal 
the dangers to which [ am exposed, that they may not fear also for my life.’ The 
father of the Marshal died a few years ago, at the age of nearly an hundred years. 

He loved his son with tenderness mingled with respect, and although of a singu- 
larly robust habit of body, his family feared the effect of the shock which the 
sad events of 1815 might produce upon him. He was never informed of them: 
the mourning of his daughter, with whom he lived, and of his grandchildren, 
only made him aware that some dreadful calamity had befallen the family. He 
ventured to ask no questions, and ever since, sad and melancholy, pronouncing 
but rarely the name of his son, he lingered on till 1826, when he died without 
having learned his tragic fate.” 

The great characteristic of Marshal Ney was his impetuous courage, which 
gained for him, even among the giants of the era of Napoleon, the sirname of 
the “ Bravest of the Brave.” ‘This remarkable characteristic is thus described 
in these memoirs :— 

‘It is well known with what power and energy he could rouse the masses of 
the soldiers, and precipitate them upon the enemy. Vehement and impetuous 
when heading acharge, he was gifted with the most imperturbable sang froid 
when it became necessary to sustain its movements. Dazzled by the lustre of 
that brilliant valour, many persons have imagined that it was the only illustrious 
quality which the Marshal possessed ; but those who were nearer his person, and 
better acquainted with his character, will concede to him greater qualities than 
the enthusiasm which captivates and subjugates the soldier. Calm in the midst 
of astorm of grape-shot—imperturbable amid a shower of balls and shells, Ney 
seemed to be ignorant of danger; to have nothing to fear from death. This 
rashness, which twenty years of perils have not diminished, gave to his mind the 
liberty, the promptitude of judgment and execution, so necessary in the midst of 
the complicated movements of war. This quality astonished those who sur- 
rounded him, more even than the courage in action which is more or less felt by 
all who are habituated to the dangers of war. One of his officers, whose cou- 
rage had been repeatedly put to the proof, asked him one day if he had never felt 
fear. Regaining instantly that profound indifference for danger, that forgetful- 
ness of death, that elasticity of mind, which distinguishes him on the field of 
battle, ‘I have never had time,’ replied the Marshal with simplicity. 

‘** Nevertheless, this extraordinary coolness in danger did nut prevent his per- 
ceiving those slight shades of weakness, from which it is so rarely that a soldier 
is to be found entirely exempted. On one occasion, an officer was giving an ac- 
count of a mission on which he had been sent: while he spoke, a bullet passed 
so near him that he involuntarily lowered his head, but nevertheless continued 
his narrative without exhibiting emotion— You have done extremely well,’ said 
the Marshal, ‘but next time do not bow quite so low.’ 

‘* The Marshal loved courage, and took the greatest pleasure in producing it 
in others. Jf he had witnessed it ina great degree in any one on the field of 
battle; if he had discovered vigour, capacity, or military genius, he never rested 
till he had obtained their promotion ; and the army resounded for long with the 
efforts which he made for this purpose.” 

But it was not mere valour, or capacity on the field of battle, which distinguished 
the Marshal; he was attentive also to the minutest wants of his soldiers, and in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to procure fur them those accommodations, of 
which, from having risen from the humblest rank himself, he so well knew how 
to appreciate the value. Of his efforts in this respect we have the following in- 
teresting account :— 

“Quick in repressing excesses, the Marshal omitted nothing to prevent 
them. A private soldier in early life, he had himself felt the sufferings endured 
by the private soldier, and when elevated to ahigher station he did his utmost 
to assuage them in others. He knew that the soldier, naturally just and grate- 
ful to those who watched over his interests, was difficult to manage when his 
complaints were neglected, and it was evident that his superiors had no sympa- 
thy for his fatigues or his privations. Ney was sincerely attached to those great 
masses, which, though composed of men of such different characters, were | 
equally ready every day to meet dangers and deathin the discharge of dety. | 
At that period our troops, worn out with the fetigues of war, accustomed to inake | 
light of dangers, were much ruder in their manners, and haughty in their ideas, | 
than those of these times, who lead a pacific life in great cities and garrisons. | 











The Marshal was incessant in his endeavours to discover and correct the abuses 
which affected them. He ever endeavoured to prevent their wishes, and to con- 
vince the officers who commanded them, that by elevating the soldier in his own 
eyes, and treating him with the respect which he deserved, but without any dimi- 
nution of the necessary firmness, it was alone possible to obtain that 
forgetfalness of himself, that abandonment of military discipline, which consti- 
tutes so large a portion of military force. 

* Avoiding, therefore, in the most careful way, the imposition of unnecessary 
burdens upon the soldiers, he was equally careful to abstain from that vain osten- 
tation of authority, that useless prodigality of escort. which Generals of infe- 
rior calibre are so fond of displaying. His constant object was to spare the , 
troops engaged in that fatiguing service, and not to diminish, but from absolute 
necessity, by such detachments, the numerical strength of the regiments under 
his orders. ‘That solicitude did not escape the soldiers ; and among their many 
subjects of gratitude, they ranked in the foremost place, the continual care and 
perseverance with which their General secured for them the means of subsistence. 
The prodigies he effected in that particular will be found fully detailed in the 
campaign of Portugal, where he succeeded, in a country repeatedly devastated, 
in providing, by incredible exertions, not only provisions for his own corps, but 
the whole army, during the six months that it remained in Portugal. Constantly 
in motion on the Mondego, incessantly pushing columns in every direction, he 
contrived to procure bread, clothes, provisions, in fine, every thing which was 
required. The recollection of these things remained engraved on the minds of 
his suldiers, and when his division with Massena caused him to resign the com- 
mand of his corps, the grief of the soldiers, the mu:murs, the first symptoms of 
an insurrection ready to break forth, and which a single word from their chief 
would have blown into a flame, were sufficient to prove that his cares had not 
been thrown away on ungrateful hearts, and that his multiplied attentions had 
won all their affections. 

** Bat his careful attention to his soldiers did not prevent him from maintaining 
the most rigorous discipline, and punishing severely any considerable excess un | 
the part of the troops under his command. An instance of this occurred in | 
the country of Darmstadt. The Austrians had been defeated, and retired near | 
to Swigemberg, where they were broken anew. The action was warmly con- 
tested, and our soldiers, irritated by so much resistance, broke open several 
houses and plundered them. The circumstances in which it occurred might ex- 
cuse the trangression, but Ney resolved to make a signal example of reparation. 
While he proceeded with the utmost severity against the offenders, he published 
a proclamation, in which he directed that the damage should be estimated; and 
in order that it shouid not be fixed at an elusory sum, he charged the Landgrave 

himself with the valuation, 


“When Governor of Gallicia and Salamanca, these provinces, notwithstand- 
ing their hatred at the yoke of the stranger, cheerfully acknowledged the jus- 
tice of bis administration. One only object of spoil has been left by the Marshal 
to his family, a relic of St. James of Compostella, which the monks of the con- 
vent of St. Jago presented to him, in gratitude for the humanity with which he 
treated them. Hedid not limit his care to the protection of property from 
pillage ; he knew that there are yet dearer interests to which honour is more 
nearly allied, and he never ceased to cause them to be respected. The English 
army will bear testimony to his solicitude in that particular. Obliged, after the 
battle of Corunna, to embark in haste, they were unable to embark all the wo- 
men by whom they were followed, and, in consequence, fifty were left ou the 
shore, where they wandered about without protection, exposed to the insults of 
the soldiers. No sooner was Ney informed of their situation, than he hastened 
to come to their succour; he assembled them, assured them of his protection, 
and directed that they should be placed in a female conyent. But the Superior 





refused to admit them; she positively refused to do any thing with heritics ; 
no entreaties could persuade her to extend to these unfortunates the rites of hos- 
pitality. 

*** Be it so,’ replied the Marshal; ‘ I understand your scruples; and, there- 
fore, instead of these Protestants, you shall furnish lodgings to two companies 
of Catholic grenadiers.’ Necessity, at length, bent the heart-hearted Abbess ; 
and these unhappy women, for the most part the wives or daughters of officers 
or non-commissioned officers, whose bravery we had experienced in the field, 
were received into the convent, where they were protected ftom every species of 
injury.”’ . 

We have no doubt of the truth of this last anecdote, and we may add that 
Mey not only respected the remains of Sir John Moore, interred in the 
ramparts of Corunna, but erected a monument to his memory. It is sooth- 
ing to see the Freemasonry of generous feeling, which subsists between the 
really brave and elevated, under all the varieties of national rivalry or animosity, 

in every part of the world. 

It is a pleasing task to record traits of generosity in an enemy ; but war is not 
composed entirely of such actions; and, asa specimen of the mode in which 


fhe Albion. 


which they levied their requisitions, taken from the report of one of the Envoys 
of Government to the Convention. 
“Cologne, 8th October, 1794. 

“The agents sent to make requisitions, my dear colleagues, act in sucha 
manner as to revolt all the world. The moment they arrive in the town, they 
lay a requisition on every thing; literally every thing. No one thereafter can 
either buy or sell. Thus we see commerce paralysed, and for how long? For 
an indefinite time; for there are many requisitions which have been laid on a 
month ago, and on which nothing has yet been demanded ; and during that whole 
period the inhabitants were unable to purchase any articles even of the first ne- 
cessity. If such measures are not calculated to produce a counter-revolutionary 
reaction ; if they are not likely to rouse against us the indignation of all mankind, 
I ask you what are! 

“Safety and fraternity, Gewur.” 

Coutrast this conduct on the part of the Friends of the People, as detailed by 
one of their own representatives to his democratic rulers, with the conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington paying high prices for every article required by the 
English army in the south of France, and we have the best proof of the dif- 
ference between the actions of a Conservative and revolutionary Government. 

The life of a soldier who spent twenty years in camps, of course furnishes 
abundant materials for the description of military adventure. We select, almost 
at random, the following description of the passage of the Rhine, opposite Eh- 
renbreitzin, by the corps or Kleber, in 1795. 

The fort of Ehrenbreitzin commanded the mouth of the Moselle ; the batter- 
ies of the right bank swept all the shores of the Rhine. ‘The enemy were quite 
aware of our desigu; the moon shone bright; and his soldiers, with anxious 
eyes and listening ears, waited the moment when our boats might come within 
reach of his cannon. ‘The danger was great, but that of hesitation was still 
greater; we abandoned ourselves to our fate, and pushed across towards Neu- 
wied. Instantly the forts and the batteries thundered with unexampled violence ; 
a shower of grape-shot fell in our boats. But there is something in great dan- 
ger which elevates the mind. Our pontonniers made a sport of death, as of the 
batteries which were successively unmasked, and joining their efforts to the cur- 
rent which swept them along, at length reached the dykes on the opposite shore. 
Neuwied also opened its fire. That delicious town, embellished by all the arts 
of peace, now transformed into a warlike stronghold, overwhelmed us by the fire 
of its batteries. We replied with vigour, but for long felt a repugnance to direct 
our fire against that charming city. At length, however, necessity compelled us 
to make the attack, and in a few hours Neuwied was reduced to ashes. 

‘« The difficulties of the enterprize nevertheless reinained. It was necessary 
to overcome a series of redoubts, covered by chevaux-de-frize, palisades, and cov- 
ered ways. We had at once to carry Dusseldorf and beat the Count d’Hirbach, 
who awaited our approach at the head of 20,000 men. Kleber alone did not ce- 
spair; the batteries on the left shore were ready, and the troups impatiently 
awaited the signal to land. The dispositions were soon made. Lefebvre at- 
tacked the left, Championnet the centre, Grenier the right. Such leaders could 
not but inspire confidence in the men. Soldiers and officers leapt ashore. We 
braved the storm of grape-shot ; and on the Sti September, at break of day, we 
were established on the German bank of the river.” 

These Memoirs abound with passages of this description ; and if implicit faith 
is to be given to them, it appears certain that Ney from the very first was distin- 
guished by a degree of personal gallantry, as well as military conduct, which has 
been rarely paralleled, and never exceeded. The description of his elevation to 
the rank of General of Brigade, and the action which preceded it, is singularly 
descriptive of the character of the French armies at that period. 

‘* Meanwhile Mortier made himself master of Ebermanstadt, Collaud advanced 
upon Forchiers. His orders were to drive back every opponent whom he found in 
the plain, and disperse every force which attempted to cover the place. The 
task was difficult ; the avenues leading toit, the heights around it, were equally 
guarded ; and Wartensleben, in the midst of his soldiers, was exhorting them not 
to permit their impregnable position to be carried. It presented, in truth, every 
obstacle that could be well iimagined ; they were abrupt, covered with woods, 
surrounded by deep ravines. To these obstacles of nature were joined all the 
resources of art; on this height were placed masses of soldiers, that was 
crowned with artillery ; infantry was stationed at the summit of the defiles, cav- 
alry at their mouths; on every side the resistance promised tu be of the most 
formidable description. Ney, however, was not tu be deterred by such obstacles ; 
he advanced at the head of a handful of heroes, and opened his fire. He had 
only two pieces of artillery! the enemy speedily unmasked fourteen. His troop 
was for a moment shaken by the violence of the fire: but it was accustomed to 
all the ehances of war. It speedily re-formed, continued the attack, and suc- 
ceeded, after an obstinate struggle, in throwing the enemy's ranks into disorder. 
Some reinforcements soon afterwards arrived ; the melée grew warmer; and at 
length the Austrians, overwhelined and broken, evacuated the position which 
they found themselves unable to defend. 

* Kleber, charmed with that brilliant achievement, testified the warmest sat- 
isfaction with it to the young officer. He addressed to him, at the head of his 
troop, the most flattering expressions upon his activity, skill, and courage, and 
concluded with these words, ‘I will no longer hurt your modesty by continuing 
my praises! my line is taken ; you are a General of Brigade.’ The chasseurs 
clapped their hands, and the officers loudly testified their satisfaction. Ney alone 
remained pensive; he even seemed to hesitate whether he should accept the 
rank, and did not utter a single word. ‘ Well,’ continued Kleber, in the kind- 
est manner, ‘you seem very confused ; but the Austrians are those who will 


| speedily make you forget your ennui: as for me, I will forthwith report your pro- 


motion to the Directory.’ He did so in effect, and it was confirmed by retuyn of 
post.”’ 


—~——- 
FRENCH PRIVATEERING IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Can sons of Neptune, generous, brave, and bold, 

In pain and hazard toil for sordid gold ? 

They can! for gold too oft, with magic art, 

Subdues each nobler impulse of the heart. —Fatconer. 


During the late wars. from the facility with which private armed vessels of 
war could be fitted out in the ports of the different islands belonging to France 
and Spain in the West Indies, the Caribbean Sea teemed with small privateers, 
which, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the officers commanding British 
men-of-war, committed great depredation upon our trade. 

Our merchants and ship-owners, although they knew that such a system of 
privateering existed in the West, from feeling its eifects, yet they were, perhaps, 
ignorant of the pertinacity with which it was carried on by the numerous daring 
commanders of the enemy's private armed vessels ; and, I dare say, have often 
thought and complained of a wantof activity in our cruisers, at the very time 
that the greatest exertions were used for the capturing and destroying those 
picaroons: these recollections may serve to explain the matter briefly ; and to 
show that our naval commanders had to dea! with a most subtle and clever enemy, 
that often bade defiance to all their shill and perseverance. 

The Spaniards engaged in this pursuit were never equal to the Frenchmen 
who embraced the same line of employment ; they were deficient in that activity 
and skill possessed by the latter ; and were more intent upon petty predatory ex- 
ploits, such as landing upon the unprotected coasts of Jamaica and stealing 
negroes, than running any hazard by attempts to capture our vessels at sea; a 
resolute disposition on the part of our merchant ships to contest for victory, ge- 
nerally had the effect of driving them off: but it was very different with the 
Frenchmen; they were not to be frightened so easily by a display of courage on 
the part of our merchantmen. 

Of the war of 1794, Pierre Olanger was considered one of the most clever 
and resolute commanders of French privateers, but he appears to have been a 
great scoundrel. In the last war, Jacque Mathieu (by the privateer’s-men them- 
selves called Jacca Matu, and by our sailors Jack Mathew) became notorious for 
his enterprise and success on the Jamaica station. I shall here relate. briefly, 
one of the tricks he played off, which may give some idea of his expertness, 
skill, and intrepidity.—A British sloop-of-war fell in with a small felucca com- 
manded by this man, and by dint of carrying sail off the wind, brought her along- 
side. Mathieu lowered his sails, and the ship hove-to; whilst a boat was pre- 
paring to take possession of the prize, the captain of the sloop-of-war went into 
his cabin to take some refreshment, but had scarcely seated himself when he was 
surprised at hearing the discharge of several cannon, the balls from which broke 
his cabin windows and swept the decanters and glasses off the table! Hastening 
upon deck, he had the mortification to see the daring Frenchman luffing his little 
vessel so close as nearly to touch the ship’s quarter: all sail was soon set, and 
chase given to the privateer, but she having had time to gain the wind, from 
superior sailing close-hauled, and under cover of the night, after a long trial, 
effected her escape! I have often heard the captain relate this circumstance, 
and he said that, although he never had more cause, in his encounters with pri- 

vateers, to be surprised and chagrined, yet he could never revert to the subject 
without laughter, it was altogether so unexpected, and placed the ship-of-war in 
such a ridiculous light,—a lion stung by a mosquito; besides, at every turn he 
| took upon deck he met “long faces,” which, but a few minutes before, were 
| drawn out quite the other way by smiles at the golden prospect, The fellow 
certainly deserved to escape, the ruse of lowering his sails and appearing to give 
| up all as lost, in order to put his enemy off his guard, was one of those clever 
| tricks Jacque had often played off on British men-of-war. Long before this he 
| had displayed, under very trying and hazardous situations, an extraordinary 
promptitude of action in taking advantage of the slightest circumstance that 
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7th inst.], Mathieu was certainly the most enterprising, audacious, aud success- 
ful among the French privateer’s-men. 

At night it was a very difficult matter to catch one of those ** low. sneaking 
looking things,” as the sailors termed the Ballahous and other small vessels of 
the enemy ; it was by no means easy to retain sight of them, even with the aid 
of good night-telescopes, they were such small objects on a wide horizon; 
especially as they were constantly trying some mancuvre to deceive or elude the 
vigilant eyes they well knew were achiug in keeping them in view ; and some- 
times when they were even under your bows they would steal away, and puzzle 
you exceedingly to catch another glimpse of them; indeed, 1 have known an 
instance where one of these vessels, after nearly carrying away a frigate’s flying 
gib-boom at noon-day, actually effected her escape. At times, when the moon 
shone brightly, they would ‘lead you a dance” almogt round the compass, until 
they arrived at the sweep of the horizon which was most obscure, when they 
would lower down every sail, so that, in an instant, the person in the chaser 
employed with the night-glass would lose sight of the chase, and in nine cases 
out of ten not see her again! At other times they would allow the light in their 
binnacle to be seen by the man-of-war in chase, and then dropping a cask witha 
lantern suspended to a pole fixed in it, extinguish their own light, alter their course 
and laugh in their sleeves, in anticipation of the chagrin which the English cap- 
tain would feel in taking possession of an old tar-barrel instead of the expected 
privateer ! 

Until you had actually removed the men from one of these French craft, you 
could not be sure she was your prize, although under your stern, crossing under 
your bows, or, indeed, in any position ; this has been proved in several instances 
besides that which I have just related. I recollect a schooner in the Mona 
Passage, (between Hispaniola and Porto Rico.) giving us, in a corvette, a chase 
of twelve hours, during which time, at night, we described a circle: that is to 
say, from before the wind to a close hard-on starboard-tack—tacked—close haul 
on larboard tack—then gradually off until before the wind again! At daylight 
the point of the schooner's gaff-top-sail was alune visible above the horizon. The 
object the commander of the schooner aiined at, and which ultimately was 
successfully gained, was to try our rate of sailing upon al! points, and that which 
gave him the advantage of distancing us, he followed. To those unacquainted 
with naval affairs, J may remark, that all vessels do not sail equally well upon all 
points; some holding their superiority only off the wind; others alone by the 
wind; whilst some few sail swiftly both by and large. 


Heavy squalls intervening during a chase, the privateers often bear away be- 
fore the wind, and, if seen, of course draw the chaser upon the same point of 
sailing; at such times, the air being loaded with aqueous vapour. the sight is ob- 
structed even to within a short distance. and objects consequently hid from view ; 
under such a cover, when the cunning privateer’s-man calculates that his enemy 
is drawing nigh, he yaws his vessel either to the right or left for some distance 
out of the direct line he was pursuing, and then lowers all his sails; the man- 
of-war under a press of sail, carrying through all obstacles to come up to the 
chase, unknowingly dashes past her! When the squall ceases, and the atmos- 
phere becomes again clear, the captain of the English ship is surprised to find 
himself running a race with the wind: the vessel he was in chase of, on looking 
about him, he observes two or three miles **dead in the wind’s eye of him !” 
Perhaps there is nothing which provokes a testy skipper more, than to be out- 
witted in this manner by a mere French picaroon, or to be teased for a whole 
day by four or five of these saucy fellows, without being able with all his skill, 
powder, and ball, to catch one of them: and truly, T think, albeit they who com- 
mand others should know how to command themselves, there is great excuse for 
it: sailors are not philosophers—and nemo mortalium, &c. It has happened, 
however, that, from due want of care on the part of the privateer’s-man—from 
the man-of-war having made a reciprocal movement—uor from mere accident, the 
vesse) of the former has been run down, and the crew lost: this was the fate of 
| the celebrated Captain Love, and two or three others of less note. 
| Jacque Mathieu, in his little ballahou, the Maringonin, or Mosquito, has often 
| annoyed our ships of war, particularly the frigate, for a whole day. Con- 
| fident in the swift-sailing quality of his vessel, Jacque wowld heave her to the 
| wind, and there lie in the mest unconcerned manner. until the ship of war had 
| worked up so far to windward as to be within gun-shot, when the wily rover 

would fill his sails, shoot off like an arrow, and, by making one or two tacks, be 
sufficiently out of reach of the guns of the English ship to heave-to again; and 
so on alternately until the cover of night. when he would slip away unperceived ! 
Tt must be observed, thaf all the labour and anxiety were on our side; such as 
setting and trimming sai!s, trimming the ship, working the guns, &c. ; whereas 
the Frenchman, in his petite barque, bad nothing more to de than to draw in or 
ease off his sheets, and to put his helm down. [nthe intermediate time, the 
crew were lying about ip perfect repose, smoking cigars t 

On the north side of St. Domingo (Hayti). to the eastward of Cape Francois 
(Cape Haytian), there is a singularly-*haped hill, or rather rock, stretching into 
the sea, and almost insulated. It has been named by the Spaniards Monte 
Christo ; but is, with more propriety, by the Fyench called La Grange. There 
is a small port here, which afforded shelter to the privateers when cruising off 
the coast. Whenever chased, they made directly for it, and sought protection 
under the guns of the fort. Our boats, however, in 1803, more than once, in 
despite of this protection, cut out several vessels under a formidable fire. In 
January, 1804, the frigate chased two privateers into this anchorage ; and 
although every stitch of canvass that the ship could bear was set, we had no 
\ chance of success with them, as, unfortunately, the frigate, which had been at a 
| former period a swift sailer, no longer retained that first-rate quality ; and we 
| had often the mortification of being baffled in our pursuit of the enemy’s light 
vessels inconseqnence. Our frigates generally were not ao successful as the 
smaller classes of vessels of war on thie station, in capturing privateers. In 
fine weather and light winds, it was difficult for a square-rigged vessel, even 
under a crowd of sail, to catch one of these little schooners, with no more than 
four or five sails set. The majority of instances, however, were unfortunate. 
In very heavy weather, indeed, and by the intervention of some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, some of these, it is true, were taken, even by two-decked ships. 
I may observe here, that the little schooners built at Bermuda, (such as the 
Pike, Bream, Cuttle, &c ), carrving four guns, althongh well constructed, were 
not a match for the larger prirateers, nor, indeed, forthe smaller classes, when 
cruising, as these did often, three, four, and five in consort. Even the Supérieur, 
carrying twelve or fourteen guns, under the gallant Lieutenant Fromo, got 
severely handled by two or three privateers off St. Domingo ; and the Gracieuse, 
and another schooner, met with a spirited resistance from Jean Marie in the 
Vengeance. 

‘Two days after our unsuccessful essay (as stated above), we spoke an Ameri- 
can schvoner, the master of which informed us that, six hours before our speak- 
ing him, he had seen a I’rench privateer capture a British ship, and make sail} 
with her to the westward. ‘'his intelligence instantly acted like a talisman ; 
and although we had found such authority not always to be depended upon, yet, 
in a short time, our gallant ship was under a press of sail in pursuit, according 
to the received information. Among the naval evolutions, there are, perhaps, 
none which produce a more beautiful effect than those of making and shortening 
al! sail, when performed by a well-disciplined crew. During a delightful moon- 
light, and a fine, steady breeze, the old ship pressed her way to the westward. 
Many an anxious eye strained towards the horizon of that quarter: nota speck, 
however, met the view, until the open morn presented, directly in our line, a 
lofty sail. In an hour's time we were alongside of her. This vessel proved to 
ve an English letter of marque, and had not been molested by any of the enemy’s 
cruisers ; consequently, she was not the ship alluded to by the American. We 
therefore made all sail again, and in the forenoon captured a French felucea, 
having on board two thousand dollars. This little privateer had but recently 
been fitted out ; the crew were novices, and her capture was occasioned by their 
want of skill. 

In March of the same year, we discovered a privateer under the land of Cape 
St. Nicholas, on the west side of St. Domingo, and immediately chased her.— 
During the night, we got sufficiently near to fire several shots at her, and were 
congratulating ourselves upon our unusual good luck—her capture appearing cer- 
tain—when, most provokingly, the wind died almost away, and the arch rogue 
very soon evaded us by the use of his sweeps The next day, to ovr surprise, 
we saw her ata long distance outside of us, when we had expected to find her 
hemmed in between the land and our ship. Our partial success the evening be- 
fore had inspired us with vain hopes; and the moment the sea-breeze permitted, 
we again made all sail in chase, and continued it for thirty-six hours, until we 
reached Cape Frangois, when she fairly run us out of sight! In this chase 
there was a fine display of what can be performed by nerve and good seamanship 
Our worthy young captain, now, unhappily, no more among us, with the sterling 
| quality of a thorough seaman, possessing energy, activity, and intrepidity, in an 
eminent degree, conducted the duty throughout this long chase. We had, what 
was then considered unusual, a westerly wind ; and in following the privateer, 
we got close in with the western part of the island of Tortudas. The little fu- 
gitive barely weathered it ; bat having done so, went off with a flowing sheet.— 
| Her object, that of drawing us so much into the bight as to oblige us to make a 
| tack, had nearly been accomplished. Up to the last moment, it was doubtful 
whether the frigate would weather the point To take the channel between the 
island and main would not do, as the privateer would, on seeing this, haul her 

















| 
wind, and leave us. on emerging from the eastern extreme of the channel, dead 





to leeward, as the wind then was. The master thought the old ship could not 
accomplish the weathering of the point ;—try it, however, the captain was de- 
termined. “She must do it,” was often repeated ; after which, all was silent 
expectation until within a biscuit’s throw of this bold projection; when, all be- 


the Republican troops, in the first years of their triumphs, oppressed the people | afforded a chance of escape ; and with the exception of Captain Love, who was | ing in readiness, the helm was promptly put down, and in a few seconds, after 
whom they professed to deliver, we subjoin the following account of the mode in | the king of the picaroons [and whose exploits were described in our paper of the | “ shaking her cloths in the wind,” and gallantly showing her stern to the rocks, 
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= again in the. wake of the astonished Frenchman, parallel 





with the shore. ' 

The night set in, the.moon, with ‘her silvery light, was up behind the hills of 
Cape Frangois ; and the-ship lay becalmed in the shadow of that huge promon- 
tory, which, in its contour, at a certain point of view, bears some resemblance te 
the celebrated rock of Gibraltar; but its shape varies remerkably at almost every 
point of bearing. From-one position, it appears a huge mass of rocky land, with 
several conical peaks ; at. another, iit forms a saddle mount, and again, altering 
the line of view, it looks‘lengthened out like a vast lion reposing. ; 

ring had scarcely-dawned upon us, ere the mast-head man re- 

Tet pee woice, “Sail, ho!” and in a moment after, another, and t 


less than five privateers surrounding the ship, like as many sharks their ex- 
ceuh ou They doubtless had-seen the ship at the close of the last day, from 





their anchorage at Monte Christo, and believing her to be @ merchantinan, had which my mother was the Eve, and my father the Adam to consort with, was 
entered by the serpent who tempted her ; and if she cid not eat, she drunk, which 
was even worse. 


sailed forth during the night, in expectation of pouncing upon a good prize at day- 
break. ‘They were, however, very-coon undeceived, and began to exert all their 
pautical-skill in manceuvre-for their: individual safety. 


The sight was beautiful, and interesting to us in no common degree, but the | Jated for his station in, or rather out of, society. . ; 
bad sailing of the ship gave us little hopes of success: nevertheless, as 800M a8 | well as any body; but he could do no more. He had been brought up to it from his 
the sea-breeze afforded the opportunity, we set all sail possible in chase, and soon | infancy. 
commenced firing from the main-deck guns upon these that were within reach. | remarkable event in bis life. 
By trimming and suspending the chess and shot-lockers, sending part of the crew | js a certain indefinable link between smoking and philosophy, my father, by dint 
to bed, in. order to make'the ship more lively. her sailing was wonderfully im- | of smoking, had become a perfect philosopher. 
proved; she tacked with unusual celerity, and afforded us occasionally some | that we can puff away our cares with tobacco, when, without it, they remain an 
gleams of hope. In this state of anxious uncertainty we continued until noon, | oppressive burthen to existence. There is no composing draught like the draught 


when the whole of the mer were ordered down, for a few minutes, to their din- 
ner; at this time we had one of the privateers on our lee-bow on the same tack, 
who, in the:mest prompt and-skilful manner, put about with the design of trying 
for the weather-guage by crossing war hause! It was a bold and hazardous at- 
tempt, but it was the only chance she‘had of escape, and she succeeded ! The 
intrepidity of the French commander won this occasion can never be obliterated 
from my memory ; he sent-all his mer below, and took the helm himself—there 
he stood, like.a:hero and a veteran warrior, unmoved amidst the showers of shot 
that fell around:him, ripping up the deeks of his little bark, and tearing his sails 
into ribands—+there stood Jacque Mathieu himself, alone, and undismayed. 
Steadily he approached, and so. close under our bows, that some of his ropes 
eaught.our flying-jib boom and made itibend like a bow; the instant this tempo- 
rary check ceased, she sprang, as it were, from us, and was soon out of reach of 
eur shot ; the ferecastie gune,.and all the marines blazing away at the litthe float- 
mg thing. Jacque was in his.glory—it was in hazardous and difficult situations 
that this clever and intrepid seaman shone most conspicuous, differing 
essentially in thie point frem the generality of his countrymen ;—a man 
of less nerve and presence of mind would not have attempted it, and 
the correctness.of his eye and the <oundness of his judgment may be 
here inferred, from the succese that attended his mancuvre. His escape depen- 
ded upon.the possibility of crossing to. windward of the frigate without falling on 
voard her—he had a moment only to decide, and the boldness of his conception 
and promptitude, of action carried him throegh all ; and as he slid rapidly by, he 
waved his het, accompanying the action with a loud and steadily delivered “ Bon 
jeur, Messieurs !" This was most admirably performed, and every body laughed | 
‘at the fellew’s coolness, and admired his abilities, and turned their attention to | 
the next nearest: she, however, not daring to follow the example of the gallant 
Jacque,soon convinced us that her commande” was not equal to the difficulty he 
-was placed in ; by bearing round away, asa dernier resort, and ruuning up all his 
flying-sails he committed an error in judgment, that cost him his vessel, although, 

as it was, she held us artug until six o’clock in the evening, when we had the 


lantern, and insert a new one ; 
what you shall see.” 


but upon the fresh, and rapid flowing river. 
















and then, ladies and gentlemen, ‘ you shal! see, 








STORY OF JACOB FAITHFUL. 
“ Bound ’prentice to a waterman, 


did I lose both my parents, one by fire and the other by water, at one and the 
same time. 


It was broad daylight when I awoke from my state of bodily and mental im- 


becility. For some time I could not recall to my mind all that had happened : 
the weight which pressed upon my feelings told me that it was something dread- 


I learnt a bit to row ; ful. At length, the cabin hatch still open, caught my eye; I recalled all the 


And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.”’ 


horrors of the preceding evening, and recollected that 1 was left alone in the 


Gentle reader, I was born upon the water—not upon the salt and angry ocean, | lighter. I got up and stood upon my feet in mute despair. I looked around me 


It was in a floating sort of box, | —the mist of the morning was hanging over the river, and the objects on shore 
called a lighter, and upon the River Thames, and at low water, that I first smelt | were with difficulty to be distinguished. I was chilled from lying all night in 


he mud. This lighter was manned (an expression amounting to bullism, if not | the heavy dew, and perhaps still more from previous and extraordinary excite- 


- - . , construed kind-ly) by my father, my mother, and your humble servant. My | ment. Venture to go down into the cabin] dare not. 
another; and by the time the herizen became clearly exposed to view, we found | sther had the sole charge—he was monarch of the deck; my mother of course 
was queen, and I was the heir apparent. 


The lighter, which might have been compared to another garden of Eden, of 


My father was a puffy, round-bellied, long-armed, little man, admirably calcu- 
He could manage a lighter as 


He went on shore for my mother, and came on board again—the only 
His whole amusement was his pipe ; and, as there 


It is no less strange than true, 


through the tube of a pipe. The savage warriors of North America enjoyed the 
blessing before we did; and to the pipe is to be ascribed the wisdom of their 
councils, and their laconic delivery of their sentiments. Jt would be well in- 
troduced into our own legislative assembly. Ladies, indeed, would no longer 
peep down through the ventilator ; but we shonld have more sense and fewer 
words. It is also to tobacco that isto be ascribed the stoical firmness of those 
American warriors, who, satisfied with the pipe in their mouths, submitted with 
perfect indifference to the torturesof their enemies. From the well-known 
virtues of this weed arose that peculiar expression, when you irritate another, 
that you “ put his pipe out.” 

My father's pipe, literally and metaphorically, was never put out. He hada 
few apothegms which brought every disaster to a happy conclusion; and as he 
seldom or ever indulged in words, these sayings were deeply impressed upon my 
infant memory. One was, ‘It's no use crying; what's done can’t be helped.” 
When once these words escaped his lips, the subject was neverrenewed. Nothing 
appeared to move him: the adjurations of those employed in the other lighters, 
barges, vessels, and boats of every description, who were contending with us for 
the extra fout of water, as we drifted up or down with the tide, affected him not, 
further than an extra column or two of smoke rising from the bowl of his pipe. 
To my mother, he used but one expression, ‘* Take it coolly ;"’ but it always had 
the contrary effect with my mother, as it put her more in a passion. It was like 
pouring oil upon flame ; nevertheless, the advice was good, had it ever been fol- 
lowed. Another favourite expression of my father’s, when any thing went 
wrong, and which was of the same pattern as the rest of his philosophy, was 
“* Better luck next time.” These aphorisms were deeply impressed upon my 
memory. I continually recalled them to mind, and thus I became a philosopher 
hong before my wise teeth were in embryo, or I had even shed the first set with 
which kind Nature presents us, that in the petticoat age we may fearlessly in- 
dulge in lollipop. 

My father’s education had been neglected. He could neither write nor read ; 


I had an indescribable 


awe, a degree of horror at what I had seen, that made it impossible ; still I was 


unsatisfied, and would have given worlds, if I had had them, to explain the mys- 

tery. I turned my eyes from the cabin hatch to the water, thought of my 

father, and then for more than half an hour watched the tide as it ran up, my 

mind in a state of vacancy. Asthe sun rose, the mist gradually cleared away ; 

trees, houses, and green fields, other barges coming up with the tide, boats pass- 

ing and repassing, the barking of dogs, the smoke issuing from the various chim- 
nies, al] broke upon me by degrees ; and I was recalled to the sense that I was 

in a busy world, and had my own task to perform. The last words of my father 
—and his injunctions had ever been a law to me—were, “‘ Mind, Jacob, we must 
be up at the wharf early to-morrow morning.” I prepared to obey him, Pur- 
chase the anchor I could not ; I therefore slipped the cable, lashed a broken 
sweep tothe end of it, asa buoy rope, and once more the lighter was at the 
mercy of the stream, guided by a boy of eleven years old. In about two hours 
I was within a hundred yards of the wharf, and well in-shore. I hailed for as- 
sistance, and two men who were on board of the lighters moored at the wharf, 
pushed off in a skiff to know what it was that [ wanted. I told therm that I was 
alone in the lighter, without anchor or a cable, and requested them to secure 
her. ‘They came on board, and in a few minutes the lighter was secured along- 
side of the others. As soon as the lashings were passed, they interrogated me 
as to what had happened, but although the fulfilling of my father’s last injunc- 
tions had borne up my spirits, now that they were obeyed, a re-action took place. 
I could not answer them; I threw myself down on the deck ina paroxysm of 
grief, and cried as if my heart would break. 

The men, who were astonished not only at my conduct, but finding me alone 
in the lighter, went on shore to the clerk, and stated the circumstances. He re- 
turned with them, and would have interrogated me, but my paroxysm was not 
yet over, and my replies, broken by my sobs, were unintelligible. The clerk 
and the two men went down into the cabin, returned hastily, and quitted the 
lighter. In about a quarter of an hour I was sent for, and conducted to the house 
of the proprietor—the first time in my life that I had ever put my foot on ferra 
firma. J was led into the parlour, where I found the proprietor at breakfast with 
his wife and his daughter, a little girl nine years old. By this time J had reco- 
vered myself, and on being interrogated, told my story clearly and distinctly, 
while the big tears coursed each other down my dirty face. 

‘* How strange and how horrible!” said the lady to her husband, ‘I cannot 
understand it even now.” 

**Norcan I; but still it is true, from what Johnson the clerk has witnessed.” 

In the meatime my eyes were directed to every part of the room, which ap- 
peared to my ignorance as a golconda of wealth and luxury. There were few 
things which I had seen before, but I had an innate idea that they were of value 
The silver tea-pot, the hissing urn, the spoons, the pictures in their frames, 
every article of furniture, caught my wondering eye, and for a short time I had 
forgotten my father and my mother; but I was recalled from my musing specu- 
lations by the proprietor inquiring how far I had brought the lighter without 








but although he did not exactly, like Cadmus, invent letters, he had accustomed 
himself to certain hieroglyphics, generally speaking sufficient for his purposes, 











satisfaction.of.capturing.2 very beautiful vessel. She was subsequently scuttled 
and sank into the bosom.af the deep, as we.could not spare men, without weak- 
ening the ship's erew, to uavigate her to Port Joyal, thus sacrificing, and very 
properly, individual profit for the public good. 

Resuming our station off Cape St. Nicholas, we again fell in with a French 
schooner privateer, and chased her into the Bightef Leogane. As the night drew 
on, the cunning sever kept his vessel close to the shore, not only because he 
knew we could not follow him in the ship, but in the hope that we should tose 
-sight of him in the shade of the land; but our night inverting glasses were ex- 


cellent, and the eyes at them well practised. At half-past eight, the wind having | 


died away, and pereeiving.that the chase bad lowered her sails, the ship's anchor 
was dropped under foot, and the boats mawned and ermed sent after her. The 
opportunity appeared glorious te the young mids ; their push-forward zeal knew 
no bounde ; I never gaw a pack so elated; the feeckng whilst the uncertainty 
jasted may be defined, comething like deligit mixeé with anxious impatience.— 
Happy fellows—thrice happy days !—who weuld wish to grow old and wise, that 
could live ow as cheerful and as,theughtless as amid? From a splashing in the 
water we found that the privateer savas using her sweeps; this gave increased 
energy tothe boat's crews, and they pulled away most lustely. At nine, the sound 
of the sweeps was no longex heard: we had now no guide, but pulled on as near 
as we could guess along the line of aaore ; in a few minutes after, a strong smell 
of garlic and tobacco-smoke wasmed us that we were near ourenemy. Directly 
after, the indistinct appearance.of her masts told us her position, and a smart fire 
ef musketry was opened upon her, which was spiritedly returned. 


| and which might be considered as an artificial memory. ‘I can’t write nor read, 
| Jacob,” he would say, ‘I wish I could: but look, boy, I means this mark for 
three-quarters of a bushel.”’ But it was only acase of peculiar difficulty which 
would require a new hieroglyphic, or extract such a long speech from my father. 
I was well acquainted with his usual scratches and dots, and having a good 
memory, could put him right when he was puzzled with some misshapen x or z 
representing some unknown quantity, like the same letters in algebra. 


born to my father in his wedlock. My honoured mother had two more children ; 
but the first, who was a girl, had been provided for by a fit of the meazles, and 


was three years old. Atthe time of the accident, my mother had retired to her 





my father put in his pipe again, and smoked away as before. 
My father was correct in his surmises. 


missed poor little Joe. 


out for him in a harsh voice ; but Joe was out of hearing, and as mute as a fish 


At this mo- | J9¢ Opened not his mouth in reply, neither did my father. My mother then 


I have said that I was heir apparent, but I did not say that I was the only child 


the second, my elder brother, by tumbling over the stern of the lighter when he 


It was Joe who had made the splash | served the proprietor to his wife. 
which roused him from his meditations, for the next morning Joe was nowhere 
to be found. The morning after the accident, my father was up early and had | 
He went into the cabin, smoked his pipe, and said no- | 
thing. As my brother did not appear as usual for his breakfast, my mother called | could.” 


assistance. 
| ‘Have you any friends, my poor boy *” inquired the lady. 

“ No ” 

‘*What! no relations on shore?” 

‘‘T never was on shore before in my life.” 

«Do you know that you are a destitute orphan ?” 

“What's that?” 

** That you have no father or mother,” said the little girl. 

“Well,” replied I. in my father’s words, having no answer more appropriate. 
“it’s no use erying ; what's done can’t be helped.” 

* But what do you intend to do now?!” inquired the proprietor, looking hard 
at me after my previous answer. 

* Don’t know, I’m sure. Take it coolly,” replied I, whimpering. 

** What a very odd child,”’ observed the lady. ‘Is he aware of the extent of 


bed, my father was on deck forward, leaning against the windlass, soherly smo- | his misfortune 7” 
king his evening pipe. ‘‘ What was that!” exclaimed my father, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, and listening , “‘ I should’nt wonder if it wasn’t Joe.” And ! my hand. 


* Better luck next time, missus,” replied I, wiping my eyes with the back of 


** What strange answers from a child who has shown so much feeling,” ob- 
** What is your name ?” 





** Jacob Faithful.” 

‘*Can you write or read?” 

“No,” replied I, again using my father’s words. ‘No, I can't, I wish I 
. ‘Very well, my poor boy, we'll see what's to be done,” said the proprietor. 
“IT know what's to be done,” rejoined I, “you must send a couple of hands to 


quitted the cabin, and walked round the lighter, looked into the dog-kennel to | get the anchur and cable afore they cut the buoy adrift.” 


ment there was not a breath of wind stirring ; the schooner, which was long and 
low, lay motionlees—her sails down, and her sweeps hauled im, in readiness to re- 
pel the boarders, and to act when the laud wind came off. All our party were 
wconfidert of success ; the boats approached, and were in the very act of hvoking 
on under a tremendous fire of muskets aud musketoons, when in an instant, the 
whole.of the schoaner’s sails were spread, a cold air from the laad filled them, and 
she glided away in the most astonishing manner. The effect was singular ; one 
could almost swear the thing was endowed with life ;—the shade of night added 
to the effect that sort ef sublimity which <larkness throws over objects and scenes 
in themselves unposseased of that character. ‘The oars were got out as speedily 
as possible, and the men pulled with great spirit after the fugitive ; at this time 
the frigate passed us under all sail, firing her guns in rapid succession, some of 
the halls from which made a grand clatter among the rocks on shore. The no- 
ble frigate, as she dashed past our pigmy vessels like a huge leviathan, had 
something very grand and imposing about her as seen through the dubious light ; 
apparently, her size was greatly augmented: and the long white horizontal line 
of her painted side, just distinguishable through the obscurity, glided past like a 
winged serpent darting through ether. As we advanced towards the open sea, 
the breeze became free, and in a little time we lost sight of both the ship and 
the schooner, and as the cannonading had ceased, we were in doubt whether the 
chase had surrendered or escaped. On getting on board the ship at midnight, we 
found that the privateer had really escaped, although, at one time, completely 
under the guns of the frigate ;—As the breeze freshened she drew away surpri- | 
po ee og she was suddenly lost sight of, when it was concluded that “Better luck next time,” rejoined my father; “so, Sall, say no more 
A nearer chance of capture never, perhaps, occurred ; the boat I was in had | It was about a year after the lors of ny brother that, I was ushered into 
fairly got alongside the enemy’s schooner, and another boat in the act of hook. | the world without any other assistants or spectators than my father and Dame 
ing on, by the rudder, to haul ep, wee the pres I kave described that she slid | Nature, who I believe to be a very clever midwife, if not interfered with. My 
past us, as it were, by magic! Our third lieutenant, lieutenant of marines, and | father, who had some faint ideas of Christianity, performed the baptismal rites, 
ees RAED NENTS GEN Ot CHU CTEM, ‘We SEEING SD 88 | 4, crossing me on the forehead with the end of his pipe, and calling me Jacob. 
ee —— = — oa ems: pe ve spar oben ri | In fact, my father and mother never quitted the lighter, unless when the furmer 
free: Gealilinaada: hattiedeek pre nod aan oP Oar ete pee vile and | “#8 called out by the superintendent or proprietor, at the delivery or shipment 


, ie : 1 | of a cargo, or was once a month a few minutes on shore to purchase necessa- 
oo dies Ces tes ddl Gaaniamnns borne remained unsubdued : he could be | ries. I cannot recall much of my infancy: but J recollect that the lighter was 


| often very brilliant with blue and red paint, and that my mother used to point it 
oS | 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 
By the author of Peter Simple. | to my father. Indeed, I was almost as forward as some boys at ten. 


ascertain if he was asleep with the great mastiff—but Joe was nowhere to be | 
found. 

“ Why, what can have beeome of Joe?” cried my mother, with maternal | 
alarm in her countenance, appealing to my father, as she hastened back to the | 
cabin. My father spoke not, but caking the pipe out of his mouth, dropped the 
bowl of it in a perpendicular direction till it landed softly on the deck, then put 
it into his mouth again and puffed mournfully. ‘* Why, you don’t mean to say 
that he is overboard !”’ screamed my mother. 

My father nodded his head, and puffed away at an accumulated rate. A tor- 
rent of tears, exclamations, and revilings, succeeded to this characteristic an- 
nouncement. My father allowed my mother to exhaust herself. By the time 
that she was finished, so was his pipe ; he then knocked out the ashes, and 
quietly observed, ‘It’s no use crying; what's done can’t be helped,” and pro- 
ceeded to refill the bowl. 

«Can't be helped!” cried my mother ; ‘ but it might have been helped.” 

“Take it coolly,” replied my father. 

“Take it coolly!” replied my rother, in a rage—‘ take it coolly! Yes, 
| you're for taking everything coolly ; I presume if I fell overbuard, you would be 
| 





taking it coolly.” 

“You would be taking it coolly, at all events,’ 
father. 

“O dear, O dear!” cried my poor mother; ‘two poor children, and lost 
them both!” 


replied my imperturbable 








appear strange, but the fact is, that my ideas, although bounded, were concentra- | anybody but the owner.’ 


“You are right, my lad, that must be done immediately,” said the proprietor ; 
** but now you had better go down with Sarah into the kitchen, cook will take care 
of you. Sarah, my love, take him down to cook.” 

The little girl beckoned me to follow her. I was astonished at the length and 
variety of the companion ladders, for such I considered the stairs, and was at 
last landed below, when little Sarah, giving cook the injunction to take care of 
me, again tripped lightly up to her mother. 

I found the signification of * take care of any one,” very different on shore 
from what it was on the river, where taking care of you means getting out of 
your way, and giving you a wide berth, and I found the shore reading much more 
agreeable. Cook did take care of me; she was a kind-hearted, fat woman, who 
melted at a tale of woe, although the fire made no impression onher. I not on- 
ly beheld, but I devoured such things as never before entered into my month or 
into ny imagination. Grief had not taken away my appetite. I stopped occa- 
sionally to cry a little, wiped my eyes, and sat down again. It was more than 
two hours before I laid down my knife, and not uutil strong symptoms of suffoca- 
tion played round the regions of my trachea, did I cry out, * hold, enough.’ 
Somebody has made an epigram about the vast ideas which a miser’s horse must 
have had of corn. I doubt, if such ideas were existent, whether they were at 
all equal to my astonishment at a leg of mutton. I iad never seen such a piece 
of meat before, and wondered if it were fresh or otherwise. After such reflec- 
tions I naturally felt inclined to sleep; ina few minutes I was snoring upon two 
chairs, cook having covered me up with her apron to keep away the flies. Thus 
was I fairly embarked upon an element entirely new to me, my mother earth 
and it may be just as well to examine now into the capital | possessed for my 
novel enierprise. In person I was well looking, I was well made, strong, and 
active. Of my habiliments, the less said the better; I had a pair of trowsers 
with no seat to them, but this defect when I stood up was hid by my jacket, com- 
posed of an old waistcoat of my father’s. which reached down as low as the 
morning frocks worn in those days. A shirt of coarse duck, and a fur cap, which 
was as rough and ragged as if it had been the hide of a cat pulled to pieces by 
dogs, completed my attire. Shoes and stockings I had none; these supernume- 
rary appendages had never confined the action of my feet. My mental acquisi 
tions were not much more valuable—they consisted of a tolerable knowledge of 





| out to me as “so pretty,” to keep me quiet. I shall therefore pass it over, and the depth of waters, names of points and reaches, in the River Thames, all of 


| commence at the age of five years, at which early period I was of some little use | which was not very available on dry land, of a few hieroglyphics of my father’s, 
This may | which, as the crier says, sometimes winding up his oration, were of “ no use to 


, 


Add to the above, the three favourite maxims of my 


[Peter Simpie being concluded, the author introduces Jacob Faithful, his suc- ‘ted. The lighter, its equipments, and its destination, were the microcosm of my | taciturn father, which were indelibly imprinted upon my memory, and you have 


cessor, with the following remarks. } 

Peter Simple” takes his leave for the present, that he may arrange the 
remainder of his memoirs, and lay them collectively before the public. One 
observation may here be made, which is, that there is no system so likely to pro- | the boundaries of my speculations. 


these objects were deeply impressed, and their value fully understood. 


infant imagination: and my ideas and thoughts being directed to so few objects, | the whole inventory of mystock intrade. These three maxims were, I may say 
Up to | incorporated into my very system, so continually had they been quoted to me du- 


the time that I quitted the lighter, at eleven years old, the banks of the river were | Ting my life ; and before I went to sleep that night they were again conned over 
I certainly comprehended the nature of trees | ** What’s done, can't be helped,” consoled me for the mishaps of my life ; ** Bet- 


duce a good work as that of continuations in « Magazine, and then publishing the | and houses; but I do not think that I was aware thai the former grew. From | ter luck next time,” made me look forward with hope ; and, ‘Take it coolly,” 


whole 


chapter out of three, the public are generous and are satisfied ; “but when every | be exactly of the same size as they were when first I saw them, and I asked no 


A narrative may appear in three volumes, and if there is one good | the time that I could recollect them on the hanks of the river, they appeared to | was a subject of deep reflection, until I fell into a deep sleep, for I had sufficient 


penetration to observe, that my father had lost his life by not adhering to his owr 


pertion is severally presented to be analyzed and criticised for thirty days, the | questions. But by the time that I was ten years old, I knew the name of every | principles , and this perception only rendered my belief in the infallibility of these 


author dare not flag. He must keep up to his mark, or he never can encounter | reach of the river and every point—the depth of water, and the shallows, the | Maxitns to be even more steadfast. 


an ordeal so severe. We have said that the public are generous, but we also | drift of the current, and the ebb and flow of the tide itself. I was able to man 
know it to be irritable, and it may be displeased at Peter” taking French | age the lighter as it floated down with the tide ; for whatI lacked in strength, 
leave. The lion in the Tower took a fancy, and magnanimously protected the | made up with the dexterity arising from constant practice. 

little dog which it was expected would be devoured ; when the little dog died, 


How they acted upon my future life, will 
. | eventually be shown to the reader. 

I When I was summoned to my master's presence, I had taken off the waist- 
coat which I wore as a garment over all, that J might be more at my ease in chop- 


It was at the age of eleven years that a catastrophe took place which changed | ping some wood for the cook, and the servant led me up at once, without giving 


to pacify this king of the beasts, it was thought advisable to substitute another | my prospects in life, and I must therefore say a little more about my father and | me time to put it on. As I turned away to godown stairs, when having, as I before 
in its place. The plan succeeded, and the noble animal fondled his new compa- | mother, bringing up their history to that period. The propensity of my mother | observed, no seat to my trowsers, the solution of continuity was observed by a 


nion. Most magnanimous, yet most ferocious public, we will follow the same | to ardent spirits had, as always is the case, greatly increased upon her, an 
example ; and having removed “ Peter Simple,”’ we will substitute for your} ended in a shocking death. 
amusement, the life and adventures of “‘ Jacob Faithful,” with the firm convic- 


d | little spaniel, who jumped from the sofa, and arriving at a certain distance, stood 
at bay, and barked rhost furiously at the exposure. He had been bred up among 


As the reader may be in some doubt as to the occasion of my mother’s death, | respectable people, and had never seen such an exposé. Mr. Drummond, the 


tion that you will not tear him into atoms. ‘‘ Jacob Faithful” has one advan-| | must inform him that she perished in that very peculiar and dreadful manner, | proprietor, observed the defect pointed out by the dog, and forthwith I was or 
tage over “ Peter Simple,” which is, that (to he guilty of a metaphorical bull) | which does sometimes, although rarely occur, to those who indulge in an im- | dered to be suited with a new suit, certainly not before they were required. | 





he travels over groand that is new and full of interest 


He is a waterman on | moderate use of spirituous liquors. Cases of this kind do indeed present them- | twenty-four hours I was thrust into a new garment by a bandy-legged tailor, as- 


the river Thames, and it is singular that a subject so interesting and so replete | selves but once in a century, but the occurrence of them is but two well au- | sisted by my friend the cook, and turn or twist whichever way I pleased, decency 
with adventure, should never yet have beenexplored. We think that his narra-| thenticated. She perished from what is termed spontaneous combustion, an in-| was never violated. A new suit of clothes is generally an object of ambition, 
tive will afford some amusement——at all events, it shall he our endeavour to | flammation of the gasses generated from the spirits absorbed into the system. | and flatters the vanity of young and old; but with me it was far otherwise 
recite his adventures in the happiest vein which we possess. Allow us, then, | It is to be presumed that the flames issuing from my mother’s body, completely | Encumbered with my novel apparel, | experienced at once feelings of restraint 
witheut any more circumlocution, to remeve the former slide from our magic | frightened out of his senses my father, who had been drinking freely ; and thus | and sorrow. My shoes hurt me, my worsted stockings irritated the skin, and 3° 
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She Albion. 





I had been accustomed to hereditarily succeed to my father’s cast off skins which, 
were a world too wide for my shanks, having but few ideas. it appeared to me as 
if [ had swelled out to the size of the clothes which I had been accustomed to 
wear, not that they had been reduced to my dimensions. J fancied myself a man, 
but was very much embarrassed with iny manhood. Evey step that I took I felt 
as if I was checked back by strings. I could not swing my arms as I was wont 
to do, and tottered in my shoes like a ricketty child. My old apparel had been 
consigned to the dust-hole by cook, and often during the day would I pass, cast- 


ing a longing eye at it, wishing that I dare recover it, and exchange it for that | 


which I wore. I kuew the value of it, and like the magician in Aladdin's tale, 


would have offered new lamps for old ones, cheerfully submitting to ridicule that 
I might have repossessed my treasure. 


With the kitchen and its apparatus I was now quite at home ; but at every 


other part of the house and furniture I was completely puzzled. Every thing | 


appeared to me foreign, strange, and unnatural, and Prince Le Boo or any other 
savage, never stared or wondered more than I did. Of most things I knew not 
the use, of many not even the names. I was literally a savage, but still a kind 
and docile one. The day after my new clothes had been put on, I was sum- 
moned into the parlour. Mr. Drummond and his wife surveyed me in my altered 
habiliments, and amused themselves at my awkwardness, at the same time that 
they admired my well-knit, compact, and straight figure, set off by a fit in my 
opinion much too straight. ‘Their little daughter, Sarah, who often spoke to me, 
went up and whispered to her mother. ‘You must ask papa,” was the reply. 
Another whisper, and a kiss, and Mr. Drummond told me that I should dine 
with them. Ina few minutes I followed them into the dining-room, and for the 
first time I was seated to a repast which could boast of some of the supernume- 
rary comforts of civilized life. There I sat, perched un a chair, with my feet 
swinging close to the carpet, glowing with heat from the compression of my 
clothes, and the novelty of my situation, and all that was around me. Mr. 
Drummond helped me to some scalding soup, a silver spoon was put into my 
hand, which I twisted round and round, looking at my face reflected in miniature 
on its polish. 

‘Now, Jacob, you must eat the soup with the spoon,” said little Sarah, 
laughing ; ‘* we shall all be done. Be quick.” 

‘* Take it coolly,” replied I, digging my spoon into the burning preparation, 
and tossing it into my mouth. It burst forth from my tortured throat in a diver- 
ging shower, accompanied with a howl of pain. 

“The poor boy has scalded his mouth,” cried the lady, pouring out a tumbler 
of water. 


“It's no use crying,” replied I, blubbering with all my might, ‘“ what's done, 
can’t be helped.” 

‘* Better that you had not been helped,” observed Mr. Drummond, wiping off 
his share of my liberal spargefication from his coat and waistcoat. 

“The poor boy has been shamefully neglected,” observed the good-natured 


Mrs. Drummond. “Come Jacob, sit down and try it again; it will not burn 
you now.” 


“ Better luck next time,” said I, shoving in a portion of it, with a great deal 
of tremulous hesitation, and spilling one half of it in its transit. It was now 
— but I did not get on very fast; I held my spoon awry and soiled my 
clothes. 

Mrs. Drummond interfered, and kindly showed me how to proceed ; when Mr. 
Drummond said, * Let the boy eat after his own fashion my dear—only be 
quick, Jacob, for we are waiting.” 

“Then I see no good losing so much of it, taking it in tale,” observed I, 
“when I can ship it all in bulk in a minute.” I laid down my spoon, and stoop- 
ing my head, applied my mouth to the edge of the plate, and sucked the remain- 
der down my throat without spilling a drop. I looked up for approbation, and 
was very much astounded to hear Mrs. Drummond quietly observe, ‘* That is not 
the way to eat soup.” 

I made so many blunders during the meal, that little Sarah was in a continued 
roar of laughter; and J felt so miserable, that I heartily wished myself again 
in my dog-kennel on board the lighter, gnawing biscuit in all the happiness of 
content, and dignity of simplicity. For the first time, I felt the pangs of hu- 
miliation. Ignorance is not always debasing. On board of the lighter I was 
sufficient for myself, my company, and my duties. I felt an elasticity of mind, 
a respect for myself, and a consciousness of power, as the immense mass was 
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of course relished by himself alone. But his love of a pun was a serious 
pe a : he loved it with a solenm affection—with him it was no laughing 
matter. 

In person, Domine Dobiensis was above six feet, all bone and sinews. His 
face was long, and his features large ; but his predominant feature was his nose, 
which, large us were the others, bore them down into insignificance. It was a 
prodigy—a ridicule ; but he consoled himself—Ovid was called Naso. It was 
not an acquiline nose, nor was it an acquiline nose reversed. It was not a nose 
snubbed at the extremity, gross, heavy, or carbuncled, or fluting. In all its 
magnitude of proportions, it was an intellectual nose. It was thin, horny, trans- 
parent, and sonorous. Its snuffle was consequential, and its sneeze oracular. 
The very sight of it was impressive ; its sound, when blown in shool-hours, was 
ominous. But the scholars loved the nose for the warning which it gave: like 
the rattle of the dreaded stake, which announces its presence, so didthe nose 
indicate to the scholars that they were to be on their guard. The Domine would 
attend to this world and its duties for an hour or two, and then forget his scholars 
and his school-room, while he took a journey into the world of Greek or algebra. 
Then when he marked z, y, and z, in his calculations, the boys knew that he was 
safe, and their studies were neglected. 

Reade, did you ever witness the magic effects of a drum in a small village, 
when the recruiting party, with many-culoured ribbons, rouse it up with the spirit 
stirring tattoo’ Matronsleave their domestic cares and run to the cottage door ; 
peeping over their shoulders, the maidens admire and fear. The shuffling clowns 
raise up their heads gradually, until they stand erect and proud; the slouch in 
the back is taken out, their heavy walk is changed to a firm, yet elastic tread ; 
every muscle appears mure braced, every nerve by degrees new strung; the 
blood circulates rapidly ; pulses quicken, hearts throb, eyes brighten; and, asthe 
martial sound pervades their rustic frames, the Cimons of the plough are con- 
verted, as if by magic, into incipient heroes for the field ;—and all this is produced 
by beating the skin of the most gentle, most harmless animal of creation. 

Not having at hand the simile synthetical, we have resorted to the antithetical. 
The blowing of the Domine’s nose produced the very contrary effect. It wasa 
signal that he had returned from his intellectual journey, and was once more in 
his school-room—that the master had finished with his Z, y, 2, and it was time 
for the scholars to mind their p’s and g's. At this note of warning, like the 
minute roll among the troops, every one fell into his place; half-munched apples 
were thrust into the first pocket, pop-guns disappeared, battles were left to be 
decided elsewhere—books were opened, and eyes directed to them—forms that 
were fidgetting and twisting in all directions, now took one regimental inclined 
position over the desks—silence was restored, order resumed her reign, and Mr. 
Knapps, the usher, who always availed himself of these interregnums, as well 
as the scholars, by deserting to the matron’s room, warned by the well-known 
sound, hastened to his desk of toil ;—such were the astonishing effects of a blow 
from Domine Dobiensis’ sonorous and peace-restoring nose. 

—=——_. 


Summary. 


The Greek Church.—King Otho, by a Royal Ordinance, in 25 articles, dated 
Napoli, September 14, declares the independence of the Greek Church, accord- 
ing to the unanimous wish of the 36 assembled metropolitan Archbishops and 
Bishops of the kingdom, and creates a Permanent Synod, under the supremacy 
of the King, who is to exercise supreme spiritual power over it. The Greek 
Church is henceforth to be called “The Orthodox Oriental Apostolical Church 
for the kingdom of Greece.” The King is at the head of its administration. 
Kyrillos, metropolitan of Corinth, is named President of the Synod ; the Privy 
Counsellor Constantino Schinus, is named State Proctor, and several! metropo- 
litan members are appointed. Pharmatides is to be Secretary. The new Synod 
corresponds with the Minister of Worship and Public Instruction. 

Henin, the intrepid sailor of Boulogne, who saved three Englishmen from 
the wreck of the Amphitrite, was presented to the King of the French on Wed- 
nesday last. 

A high degree of interest has been exeited among the members of the :nedical 
profession, by a discussion which has been lately carried on at the London Medi- 
cal Society, relative to the effects of rice in producing cholera in India. The 





guided through the waters by my single arm. There, without being able to 
analyze my feelings, I was a spirit guiding a little world ; and now at this table, 
and in company with rational and well-informed beings, I felt humiliated and de- 
graded ; my heart was overflowing with shame, and at one unusual loud laugh of | 
the little Sarah, the heaped-up measure of my anguish overflowed, and I burst | 
into & passion of tears. As I laid with my head upon the tablecloth, regardless 
of those decencies I had so much feared, and awake only to a deep sense of 
wounded pride, each sob coming from the very core of sax.hers! aud@lt.a soft 
the glowing and beautiful face of little Sarah, her eyes filled with tears, looking 
so softly and beseechingly at me, that I felt at once I was of some value, and | 
panted to be of more. 

‘‘] won't laugh at you any more,” said she ‘‘ so don't cry, Jacob.” 

“No more I will,” replied I, cheering up. She remained standing by me, 
and I felt grateful. ‘‘ The first time I get a piece of wood,” whispered I, ** I'll 
cut you out a barge.” 

“Oh, papa ! Jacob says he'll cut me out a barge.” 

“That boy has a heart,” said Mr. Drummond to his wife. 

« But will it swim, Jacob?" inquired the little girl. 

“Yes; and if it’s lopsided, call me a lubber.” 

“ What's lopsided, and what's a lubber}” replied Sarah. 

“Why, don't you know?” cried I; and I felt my confidence return, when I] 
found that in this little instance I knew more than she did. 

Before I quitted the room, Sarah and I were in deep converse at the window, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Drummond employed likewise atthe table. The result of the 
conversation between Sarah and me was the intimacy of children; that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Drummond, that the souner I was disposed of, the more it would be for 
my own advantage. Having some interest with the governors uf a charity school 
near Brentford, Mr. Drummond Jost no time in procuring ine admission ; and be- 
fore I had quite spoiled my new clothes, having worn them nearly three weeks, 
I was suited afresh in a formal attire—a long coat of pepper and salt, yellow 
leather breeches tied at the knees, a worsted cap with a tuft on the top of it, 
stockings and shoes to match, and a large pewter plate upon my breast marked 
with No. 63, which, as I was the last entered boy, indicated the sum total of the 
school. It was with regret that I left the abode of the Drummonds, whv did 
not think it advisable to wait for the completion of the barge, much to the an- 
noyance of Miss Sarah and myself. I was conducted to the school by Mr. 
Drummond, and before we arrived met them all out walking. I was put in the 
ranks, received a little good advice from my worthy patron, who then walked 
away one way, while we walked another, looking like a regiment of yellow- 
thighed fieldfares straightened into human perpendiculars. Bebold, then, the 
last scion of the Faithfuls, peppered, salted, and plated, that all the world might 
know that he was a charity-boy, and that there was charity in this world. But 
if heroes, kings, great and grave men, must yield to destiny, lighter-boys cannot 
be expected to escape ; and [ was doomesd to receive an education, board, lodging, 
raiment, Ac. free, gratis, and for nothing 
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| markets of England.” 





Every society has its chief; and I was about to observe that every circle bas 
its centre, which certainly would have been true enough, but the comparison is 
of no use to me, as our circle had two centres, or, to follow up the first idea, 
had two chiefs—the chief schoolmaster and the chief domestic—the chief 
masculine and the chief feminine—the chief with the ferula and the chief 
with the brimstone and treacle—the master and the matron, each of whom had 
their appendages—the one in the usher, the other in the assistant housemaid. 
But of this quartette, the master was not only the most important, but the most 
worthy of description ; and, as he will often appear in the pages of my narrative 
long after my education was complete, I shall be very particular in my descrip- 
tion of Demine Dobiensis, as he delighted to be called, or dreary Dobbs, as his 
dutifal scholars delighted to call him. As, in our school, it was necessary that 
we shold be instructed in reading. writing, and ciphering, the governors had 
selected the Domine as the most fitting person that had offered for the employ- 
ment, because he had, in the first place, written a work that nobody could under- 
stand upon the Greek particles ; secondly, he had proved himself a great mathe- 


ter the discussion had been three times adjourned, it was brought to a conclu- 
sion, at the meeting held last week, by a vote of thanks being passed to Dr. 


Tytler, ‘‘for the information he has communicated to the members relative to 


the production of cholera in India, by the use of deleterious rice, and for his 
having established the fact that similar deleterious rice is now selling in the 
It appears from a late number of the Bengal * Hurkaru, 
that the inhabitants of Madras have such a horror of rice in consequence of its 
aeing supposed to induce cholera, that though in a state of famine they refused 

A New Power.—Mr. Enéson 1S @UOUL LO Lane vul & paver sur LUE Cmnproy acu. 
of anew power—that of heated air; in which he offers a saving of fuel of eight- 
tenths. He has amply proved the practicability of his projection , for an engine 
of one horse-power, upon the new principle, has been working upon his premises 
with complete success for the last three months. It has been inspected by the 
most eminent practical engineers in the country. 

Steam Carriages on Ordinary Roads.—A joint stock company is now forming 
in London, with a capital of £100,000, in £25 shares, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing coaches to convey passengers and merchandise, by steam, between Lon- 
don and the principal towns in England, on the common turnpike roads. Leeds, 
Bath, Bristol, Birmingham and Manchester are mentioned as the firet among a 
number of places to which the coaches are to run. 

Married.—On the 26th, at St. Mary’s, Islington, Francis Budd, Esq. to Miss 
Mary Ann Little :-- 

Thongh-autumn’s come, this Budd's of use, 
And blooms as if 'twere noon ; 

And nine months hence it may produce 
A Lirrte Budd—in June. 

Velocity of Balloons.—The velocity of 80 miles per hour is that by which the 
wronaut Garnerin was carried in his balloon from Ranelagh to Colchester, in 
June, 1802. It wasa strong and boisterous wind, but did not assume the 


character of a hurricane, although a wind with that velocity is so characterised | 


by Rance’s Table. In Mr. Green's wrial voyage from Leeds in September, 1823, 
he travelled 43 miles in 18 minutes, although his balloon rose to the height of 
more than 4,000 yards. 


A plan is now in agitation fora Grand National Opera in London, for the 
encouragement of native talent, the profits of which, it is proposed, shall go to | 


charitable institutions, for the support of decayed musicians. 
Wilberforce Memorial.—We understand that at a meeting of the Committee, 


held on Monday, inthe city of York, it was the unanimous opinion of those pre- | 


sent, that the erection and maintenance of an asylum for the blind, would be the 


best mode of perpetuating the memory of the virtues and talente of the late | 


W. Wilberforce, Esq.—Sheffield Courant. 

A death blow has recently been inflicted on the contraband traffic in spirits by 
an arrangement entered into by the Governments of this country and F rance, ViZ., 
that no spirituous liquors be suffered to be exported to England in casks con- 
taining less than sixty gallons. ‘ 

Anglo-indian Embassies.—In a return lately laid before the Court of East 
India Proprietors the expenses incurred by the people of India for Embassies to 
the Court of Persia during the last 38 years are made to amount to nearly a 
million sterling. ‘The following are the names of the persons so employed, the 
salaries received, andthe expensesthey incurred. Wegive the sum total] received 
by each Envoy, including salary and expenses :—Captain Sir J. Malcolm, 1799, 
£111,963; Mr. Manestry, 1814, £105,791; Sir H. Jones, 1807, £163,535 ; 
Brigadier General J. Malcolm, 1808, £220, 350; Sir Gore Ouseley, 1810, 
£141,166: Mr. H. Ellis, 1813, £2,500; Mr. Morier, 1814, £23,070 , Mr. E. 
Willock, 1816, £48,673 ; Colonels Macdonald and Campbell, £160,008 ;— 
making in all the very moderate outlay of £977,056.—United Service Gacette. 


Anti-Corn Law Society.—A meeting was held on Monday, at the Windsor 





| Castle, New Snenton, Nottinghamshire, for the purpose of establishing a society, 
whose primary object should be to acquire and diffuse information illustrative of 


matician, having, it was sat, squared the circle by algebraical false quantities, the effect of the corn-laws, and to enlighten the public on this vita! subject in 


‘ut would never show the operation for fear of losing the honour by treachery. 
He had also discovered &s many errors in the demonstrations of Euclid, as ever 
did Joey Hume in army and navy estimates. and with as much benefit to the 
country at large. He was a man who breathed certainly in the present age, but 
the half of his life was spent in antiquity, or algebra. Once carried away by a 
problem or a Greek reminiscence, he passed away, as it were, from his present 
existence, and every thing was unheeded. His body remained, and breathed 
on his desk, but his soul was absent. This peculiarity was well-known to the 
boys, who used to-say, ** Domine is in his dreams, and talks in his sleep.” 
Domine Dobiensis left reading and writing tothe wsher, contrary to tle regula- 


all its bearings, so as to oblige those who advocate the cause of dear bread 
to relinquish their selfish views for the public good. The meeting was highly 
respectable. It was unanimously resolved to form themselves into a society, to 
be called “ Anti-Corn Law Society, for acquiring and diffusing useful know- 
| ledge on the subject.” It was resolved that the society meet monthly. —Not- 
tingham Review. 


The Oriental Annual, or Scenes in India; comprising twenty-five engravings 
from original drawings by William Daniell, R. A. and a descriptive account 
by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B. D. 8vo. Bull. 1834 


| 


| ’ successful one, for 
tions of the school, putting the boys, if possibte, into mathematics, Latin, and | This is a new candidate, and unquestionably it will prove a success 


Greek. 
not over willing to learn the latter. 


he “usher was uot over competent to teach the two first; the boys | public favor. aw oe 
The master was too clever, the usher too| by gracious permission, dedicated to their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent 
ignorant ; hence the scholars profited little. "The Domine was grave and irascible, 


Bound and gilt in a style of eastern magnificence, ‘this volume is, 


and Princess Victoria.’ 


. ‘ efe e to the 
but he pessessed a fund of drollery and the kindest heart. His features could not | task which has devoived = ain, 8 ag hem ge oy iy ron ethe ad- 
laugh, but his tracheadid. The chuckle rose no higher than the tings of the | author’s own competency.’ observes Mr. pone 5 can re ts wha iinet 
windpipe, and then it was vigorously thrust back again by the impulse of gravity | vantages he has derived froin having lived several years in the countr; 


into the region of his heart, and gladdened it with hidden mirth in ite dark centre. 


The Domine loved a pun, whether it was let off in English, Greek, or Latin 


scenes represented in the ‘ Oriental Annual’ are laid.” And, further—* It has 


| been his aim to blend entertainment with information, to record such events as he | 


debate originated in the perusal of a paper on the subject by Dr. Tytler, and af- | 


Of Mr. Daniell’s competency to perform that part of the | 


—_—— 
insight into the habits, manners, and national prejudices of a remote and extraor- 
dinary people.’ 

To assist the reader in a view of what he has to expect in the work, we shall 
here enumerate the plates :—A Hindoo Female—The Cuttab Minar at old Deihi 
—Setting in of the Monsoon at Madras—Temple at Matrabalipoor—Raje Gur 
Gingee—Hindoo Temples at Tritchecure—Choultry at Ramiseram—Cape Co- 
morin—Cataract at Puppanassum—Wild Elephants—Talipot Tree—Alligator 
and dead Elephant—Queen of Candy—Mausoleum at Raje Mah’|I—Banks of the 
Ganges—Mausoleum of the Emperor Shere Shah—Masque at Benares—Sbuw- 
allah Gaut at Benares—Hill Fort at Bidzee Gur—The Banyan Tree—The Raje 
Mah’! at Agra—The Ceparisoned Elephant—The Hirkarrah Camel—Mahada- 
jee Scindia—The Principal Gaut at Hurdwar. Taking these designs collective- 
ly, they are ably composed, and vigorously pencilled. Nor have the engravers 
failed in their duty: the execution of the plates is clear, brilliant and effective. 
The work is in excellent keeping throughout ; and, to persons connected with 
India, or having friends or relations there, we know of none that can be more 
acceptable. 

Elderly Love.—Married, at Coggeshall, in Essex, Mr. William Hum, 84 years 
of age, to Miss Mary Till, aged 74.—Essex and Herts Mercury. 

* Why, Mary, did you tarry Till 
You counted seventy years and more, 
And marrying then, unite with Will, 
Who owned, it seems, to eighty-four. 


‘In earlier days, it had been right 
That you should to the altar come : 
But now, if you expect delight, 
You'll find your husband all a Hum.” 
The Established Church —From returns lately transmitted from the different 


dioceses of England and Wales, and published in the Parliamentary papers, we 
extract the following results :— 


Total number of resident clergy - - 


- . - 4649 

Non-resident by exemption - ‘ * ‘ . “ 2506 
Non-resident by license - i ‘ . ‘ " 1968 
Cases not included among exemptions & licenses - - 1404 
Miscellaneous cases - - . e : - r 33 
Total number of benefices - ‘ P - 10560 


Of those non-resident by exemption 2080 are resident on other benefices ; 266 
are ecclesiastical. collegiate, and cathedral officers; 94 resident fellows, tutors, 
or officers of the universities ; and 66 are exempted for various other causes. 
Of those non-resident by license 1227 are prevented from tesiding by the want 
or unfitness of the parsonage houses; 418 by infirmity ; and the remainder by 
various other causes. Of the third class of non-residents 509 are cases of 
absence without license or exemption; but of these 478 perform the duties of 
their respective parishes; 412 returns are defective as to residence, 115 are 
vacancies. In 183 cases there are no returns, 81 are recent institutions, 53 
are sequestrations, and the remainder benefices held by bishops, &c. The total 
number of curates in England and Wales is 4373. Of these 1532 reside in the 
glebe houses, 1005 in their parishes, and 3915 are licensed. The stipends of 
486 are under £50; of 2355 under £100; of 1079 under £150; of 249 under 
£200, and of 33 upwaids of £200; 78 have the whole income of the living, 
and three have half the income of the living. Of the livings where the incum- 
bents are non-resident, 1139 are upwards of £300 in annual value ; and 2548 
are under that sum. 


London has 194,000 houses, and 1,474,000 inhabitants ; Paris, 45,000 houses 
and 774,000 inhabitants; Petersburg, 9.500 houses, and 449,000 inhabitants ; 
Naples, 40,000 houses, and 360,000 inhabitants ; and Vienna, 7,500 houses, and 
300,000 inhabitants. 


London, October 11.—The Quarter’s Revenue for the three months ending 
| the 10th inst, exhibits a decrease of £253,275, as compared with the corres- 
| pondent quarter of last year, and of £389,420 upon the entire year ending at the 
) same monthly date. The decrease on the quarter, with the exception of about 
| £10,000, is wholly in the customs, amuunting to £423,680, lessened to the 
amount above stated by a surplus of no less than £103,121 in the Excise, not- 

withstanding the reduction of half the soap duty, the duty on tiles, &e. &c., ad- 
ded to increases in the Stamps of £23,694, and in the Post-Office of £38,000. 
For the year the principal decrease is in the Excise ; which apparent anomaly, 
| as well as the decrease altogether, is, as respects the Customs and Excise, resol- 
vable partly to new arrangements in the province of those departments, and still 
more to a positive reduction of taxation during the last session, which fully equals 
the decrease on the quarter, as estimated by Mr. S. Rice, viz :— 





Tiles - - - - - - - £37,000 

| Marine Insurances, - - - - - 100,000 

i 4 Bacar. _ - - z ‘. A i) 75 000 
| Cotton Wool, > > 0 

\ Soap, - - - - . ° - 450,000 

For the year, -~4° - - - 1,545,000 

Or, for the Quarter, - - - - 386,250 


The decrease in the quarter's Customs, we have reason to believe, is in a great 
degree attributable to the reduced importation of corn.— Globe. 


William Gall, wright in Abroath, bas constructed a pair of self acting fanners, 
which, without the aid of nan, sift wheat, corn, &c. The simplicity of the in- 
vention is astonishing. By a funnel of sheet iron, the wheat descends upon an 
| iron wheel full of brackets ; the wheel is so nicely balanced that the moment the 

wheat falls the wheel revolves and throws the wheat into a pair of fanners on the 
| flat below. On the outside of the iron wheel is a wooden one, and over itis a 
| belt attached to the fly wheel of the fanners, which impels them, and so long as 
a particle of wheat is left, the machine moves and throws it out. 

A gentleman has arrived from Amsterdam this morning, who positively states 
that the three powers have decided that the Dutch shall have Luxemburg, 
without consulting the French Government on the subject.—Standard. 

Ata debating club the question was discussed, whether there is more happi- 
ness in the possession or pursuit 01 an object! ‘Mr. President,” said an ora- 

tor, “* ‘spose I was courtin’ a gal and she was to run away, and I was to run af- 
lter her; would’nt I be happier when I cotch’d her, than when I was running 
| arter her !” 

A correspondent of the Preston Chronicle signs a communication thus—* A 
Tailor, yet a Man. . 

A New Gigantic Telescope.—A great work has just been completed, in all its 
essential parts, in Utachneider’s manufactory of optical instruments at Munich. 
It is a gigantic telescope, on Fravenhofer’s principle, of fifteen Paris feet focal 
| distance, and an aperture uf 10 inches and a half. It surpasses in size and pow- 
er the largest telescopes made in the life-time of the illustrious Frauenholer. It 
| has been tried with the greatest strictness by the professors of astronomy in the 
| University of Munich, and declared to be a perfect master-piece. The clearness 
and distinctness of a heavenly body seen through it, isto that of the Dorpat tel- 
escope made by Frauenhofer, of 13 feet focal distance and nine inches aperture, 
as 21 to 18, and the intensity of the light as 136 to L00. It magnifies far above 
| 1000 times, and the ordinary expression of bringing an object nearer may be lite- 
rally applied,—thus when Saturn, at its smallest distance from the earth, is 
165,000,000 of geographical miles distant, it seems, when magnified 816 times 
by this telescope, to have approached to the distance of 202,000 geographical 
miles; and the moon, at her smallest distance from the earth, seems, when 
magnified in the same manner, to have approached within 68 geographical 
miles, which is bot little more than the distahce in a direct line from Athens to 
| Constantinople —Nuremberg Correspondent.. ; 

The Koran says, * The fire of hell will roar like the roar of a camel in the 
belly of those who use any precious metals at their meals.” 

Facetia.—*“ An amusing occurrence took place in our presence on Monday,” 
says a new editor. “ We went into a barber's shop not far from Hanover-square, 
where we found William, a journeyman, combing a gentleman’s hair, who was 
asleep. During the operation we were shaved and washed : but observing, on 
going out, that Wm. was still at work, we conjectured he had been hired to ope- 
rate by the hour. Imagine our surprise, however, when we were informed that 
both William andthe customer had been asleep for more than half an hour— 
the one at ease in his seat, and the other enjoying a perpendicular nap. 

A lady went into a dame school, and, seeing a little girl at work, asked her 
what she was making. The child dropped a curtesy, and replied—* A hemise, 
ma’am.” “A what?” said the lady, “why, it looks like a shirt.” ‘ Yes, 
ma’am,” rejoined the little work-woman, ‘ only governess says we ought to say 
hemises for these, the same as shemises for the others. 

The Glasgow Conservative dinner is said to have “ ended insmoke. ‘ Most 
good dinners begin in that way. 

One of the Emperors of Japan is said to have killed himself by immode- 
| rately laughing, on being told that the Dutch were governed without a King. 
| A lady asked a child how long it took to build Rome, and was answered a 
night * How do you make that out!’ She replied, “ Because mamma told 
me it was not built in a day!” 

THE BULL-BAIT.—A DOG IN SPECTACLES. 

While at Birmingham, on Monday, we cut across the country for about three 

miles, to have a peep at the old English sport of bull-baiting, which seems to be 

















g [ m hey siiould afford an | practised among the colliars without magisterial interruption; and, however we 
The two last were made by nobody but himself, and not being understood, were considered best calculated to amuse, at the same tim that they slioulk | prac re g 
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pposed ity of th ent, as we have see 
may be o to the cruelty of the amusement, } ; 
dace, in thie instance we never witnessed a display in which 


in of, the part of the ! 
pane sey pa had it all his own way.” He was, in fact, a regular Angelo in the 


ring, and fenced with his assailants, in a style that bade defiance to their most) mi 


ferocious attacks. The assemblage of spectators, who were mounted on wag- 


gons and carts, was immense (of course highly respectable), 


delighted as the most re 
we Ricbard, or Saavaade, as Macbeth. The bull, belonged to a Bulty Collier, 


whether self-taught, or scientifically instructed, proved himself perfect master 0 
his art, and waited for the approach of t ! 
meeting him as he came in, either with a lunge of his hoof or a twist of his 
horn, that either floored him, or sent him, like Paddy Corcoran’s cat, In search 
of his relatioas in the moon. In one instance, a game little dog was act 
pitched over waggons and carts, to a distance of twenty yards, and falling i 


i , and returned to the assault. Nearly two hundred dogs | made in this \ 
net * and yet not one of thei succeeded in pinning Mas- | in which it is stated that they found no turnpike road until they came to Grantham, 


i is way had a “let go,’ 
rosy oma from ioe not a single drop of blood was drawn. In one instance 
a good deal of merriment was excited by the sudden elevation of a sixteen stone | 
pitman, who, in picking up his favourite, after a tremendous somerset, forgot | 
his proximity to the bull, and was actually thrown five feet from his mother earth 
and came down with such a squash, that for some time it was thought he had | 
burst his gall bladder. Fortune, however, had reserved him for another fate, 
and on getting his wind he crawled up, determined to take advantage from ex: | 
perience, and keep at a more respectful distance fromthe “ horns of adilemma” | 
infuture. The most singular exhibition of the day was that of a thorough 
bred bit of flesh, which was naturally short-sighted. The master of this dog 
being himself short-sighted, and arguing by analogy, that if spectacles were use- 
ful to himself they would be equally so to his four-footed companion, he actually 
trained him to the use of the “ optical helps,” as the Americans call them, and 
for some weeks had him provided with a pair of concave goggles, which were | 
ingeniously strapped on his head. A burst of astonishment was heard from all 
quarters, when * four eyes” was let loose , but unluckily the experiment failed 
for ever with this adventitious aid. The dog was unable to frustrate the caution | 
of his intended victim. At the first in-go, in fact, he napped it on the ribs, and | 
was flung “ mountain high,” on his descent smashing his glasses, and putting | 
at naught the speculations of his ingenious proprietor. If we were surprised at | 
the coolness, intrepidity, and science of the bull during the games, we were | 
still more so at his docility when his labours were ended. The moment the! 
“ sport” was concluded, his master approached him, and, taking him by the | 
horns, said ‘‘ D—g thee eas, theest a good-un—and can beat a thoosand o these 
curs—come gie us a buss,” and he actually “took the bull by the horns, and 
affectionately kissed his muzzle—the poor animal apparently recognising hit | 
as a friend and acquaintance. A piece of cord being then tied round one of | 
his horns, the bull followed “the butty collier,” who threw the thread over his 
shoulder, as quietly as a lap-dog ; although, at the moment, the yells of two | 
hundred dogs created a din which would have terrified the stoutest heart. To 
empty threats he turned a deaf ear; and although unlike King James's soldiers, | 
he did not run away, like them he lives ‘to fight another day.” 

The Committee of the Royal National Institution for the Preservation of Life | 
from Shipwreck, have yoted the silver medal of the society, and 250 fraucs to 
Pierre Henin, of Boulogne, who courageously swam off to the Amphitrite, con- 
vict ship; and 250 francs to Frangois Heuret and his crew, for launching their | 
boats on the same occasion. 


——- 
ROADS IN ENGLAND. 
The Great North Road in England. [From the Monthly Supplement of the | 
Penny Magazine. } 

Our island, it is true, still “stands where it did a century ago; but in almost 
all other respects it is as much changed since then as an old house that had been 
almost wholly rebuilt. All our accommodations within “ this little world” are | 
metamorphosed since the days of our fathers and grandfathers. ‘Turn to which 
side we may, where shall we find things in any thing like the same state in 
which they were even sixty years since’ All commodities consumed, it may 
almost be said without exception by all classes of the people, are of improved 
manufacture and better quality. Look to the clothing that is now worn by men 
and women, even by the poorest order of our population ; nearly every article of 
it is of a quality such as formerly was not generally used, even by the most opu- 
lent. The same thing is true of their food. Throughout England, at least, in- 
ferior substitutes for bread made of wheaten flour are now nearly every where 
discarded ; the people will live upon nothing, or at least will take nothing for the 
main basis of their subsistence, except that best and costliest of all the gene- 
rally cultivatek productions of the earth. Other articles of consumption, again, 
such as tea, for example, and sugar, have, from being the luxuries of the few, 
become almost universal necessaries. ‘he houses inhabited by persons of every 
degree md equally changed and improved. axe things which but a generation 
every thing inteadgpetiow possessed, in greater or small measure, almost by every 
asug?“the many other things that were then hardly ever seen, and are now com- 








mon and plentiful every where; and the many others still that absolutely did | 


exist then, and are now enjoyed either by the whole community or by a large 
portion of it. 

But that which lies at the root and beginning of all these things, and is indeed | 
the foundation of a country’s civilization, is a system of good roads. Without | 
this the national resources and energies reinain, in nearly their sum total, una- 
wakened and useless. Roadsare the veins and arteries by means of which the 
circulation of the social body is carried on. Where they do not exist, there can 

hardly be said tobe acommunity. ‘The people have nothingin common. ‘They 
are not one people inany thing but the name. No commerce, nor intercourse of | 
any kind, mixes them up togther into onc mass. ‘he inhabitants of a country 
entirely without roads would, of necessity, be savages. 

No country on the face of the earth is so well provided with roads as uur own: 
and that is one of the chief of the causes which places this country, beyond all 
rational dispute, at the head of the civilization of the world. ‘The greater part 
of England is now intersected in all directions, no only by paths by which persons | 
may pass on foot from one place to another, but by broad highways for the move- 
ment of wheel carriages, and the transference of the heaviest loads that can be 
dragged by the power of horse or of machinery. Formerly vehicles drawn along 
the public roads were not allowed to carry above a very small weight. In 1629, 
Charles I. issued a proclamation, commanding that no cominon carrier, or other 
person whatsoever, should travel with any wain, cart, or carriage, with more than 
two wheels, nor with a load of above twenty hundred weight, for fear of injuring 
the roads; and penalties continued to be exacted under this regulation for many 
years after. Our present roads, as compared with those which then existed, are 
not more multiplied than they are improved in quality. Of their number and | 
extent, the latest complete account which has appeared is that given in the ap- 
pendix to the report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, which | 
sat on the subject of turnpike roads and highways in 1826. From this docu- 
ment it appears that the length of all the paved streets and turnpikes in England | 
and Wales was then 17,725 miles, and that of other public highways 95,104 | 
miles, making the total length of travelling roads 114,829 miles. Assuming all | 
turnpike roads to be of the statutable breadth of 60 feet, and the ethers on an 
average 30 feet broad, the space covered by the whole would be not less than 
482,000 acres, or about 752 square miles. In the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, | 
(the latest for which there are returns.) this extent of road was kept in repair at | 
an annual expense of £1,404,842; being at the rate of £12, 6s. 8d. per mile. | 
But notwithstanding all that has already been done in this way, the business of | 
opening additional lines of road is constantly going forward. Some idea of the | 
rate at which this species of improvement proceeds may be gathered from the | 
fact, that in the six years from 1827 to 1832 inclusive, the number of acts of | 
parliament which were passed for the formation of new, and the repair or altera- 
tion of old roads, amounted to 388, or nearly 65 on anaverage per annum. 

If the whole surface streaked and cut into by these roads, our other channels | 
of communication, could be taken in by tne eye at once, what an extraordinary 
display of national enterprize and national wealth it would present! So large | 
an accumulation of the conquests of energy and the constituent elements of 
riches, it may be safely said, was never before collected within the same compass. 
These rvads are often the noblest exemplifications of art subjugating and trium- 
phing over the opposition of natural difficulties. Many of them are carried 
thiough the air over considerable rivers, by bridges of more or less cost and 
magnificence. Others are supported across depths and hollows on stupendous 
embankments. Some are driven under ground through mountains. Some 
terminate in piers that extend far into the sea. There is no hostile force that 
their daring engineers have not faced and vanquished. And then to our common 
highways are to be added our railroads, and canals, and rivers made navigable, or 
otherwise improved by art, as ail entering into the aggregate of those channels 
of communication which our ancestors and ourselves have created, and which 
contribute in so eminent a degree to make England what it is. 

The advantages, however, which we thus enjoy are, in by far the greater part 
only of comparatively recent acquisition. The Baron Dupin, in the introduction 
to his work on the “Commercial Power of Great Britain,” writing in 1822 
remarks, that fifty years before that time France was generally as far ahead of 
this country in all that concerns public utility, as we had since got before his 
own countrymen. Imperfectly supplied with roads as France now is, compared 

. with England, the Baron's statement is probably true, if confined even to this 
particular. If we turn back at least to times somewhat, though not very much 
more remote, we find that there were hardly any roads on which travelling could 
be conveniently performed, except in the immediate vicinity of the capilal, and 





n it practised | not even always there. In the appendi of N 
there was less | passage is quoted from an historical work, according to which it appears that | serve notice. 


f' the leading one, and his highness’s body coach, would have suffered very much, 
each dog, with the steadiness of a Crib, \ if the nimble boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it or supported it with 
| their shoulders.” In those days, indeed, and Jong after, the common mode of 

travelling was on horseback ; and in country parts, goods were almost univer- | 
ually | sally conveyed on pack-horses. We gave, in our 61st number, a relation, 
ntoa | extracted from Dr. Cleland's “ Statistical Account of Glasgew,”’ of a journey 


| “can hardly imagine the inconveniences which beset our great grandfathers when 


i 4 4 ; 
| tions, are due to the existence of a good road between the two capitals. This 


| importance. They afford an evidence which is extremely gratifying, of the 


hi ; j tion in the | Prince George of Denmark, having in December, 1703, to make the journey 
bull, at least, which, like his relation | form Windsor to Petworth, was 14 hours to accomplishing that distance of forty 


les in his coach, the last nine miles having taken six hours to get over them. | 
‘ We ‘lid not get out of the coaches,” says the narrator, one of the Prince's 


and all seemed as | attendants, (“save only when we were overturned, or stuck fast, in the mire,) till | 
fined audience of Drury-Lane, in witnessing Kean, | we arrived at our journey's end. 


We were thrown but once, indeed, in going, but our coach, which was 


de in this marner by two inhabitants of that city to London, in the year 1739, 


in Lincolnshire, 110 miles from the English metropolis. Up to that point they 
had to make their way along a narrow path, raised in the middle of an unmade 
soft road, into which latter they had to descend whenever they met one of the 
gangs of packhorses carrying goods, the raised causeway not being broad enough 
to allow the two parties to pass each other. ‘ We, who in this age are accus- 
tomed to roll along our hard and even roads at the rate of eight or nine miles an 
hour,” says a writer in the Quarterly Review, (xxxi. 356,) with much truth, 


they had to undertake a journey—forcing their way through deep miry lanes; | 
fording swollen rivers ; obliged to halt for days together, when the ‘ waters were | 
out ;’ and thencrawling along at a pace of two or three miles an hour, inconstant 
fear of being set in some deep quagmire, of being overturned, breaking down, or 
swept away by a sudden inundation.” 

The Romans formed several excellent roads in Britain, as they did in every 
other country which they subjected to their arms ; but the ages of confusion and | 
misery that followed their departure from the island obliterated these, with near- 
ly every other vestige of their domination. For a long period, instead of our 
roads being improved, they probably continued to grow worse and worse. About | 
the time of the Norman Conquest, the principal streets of London appear to have 
been little better than ditches or marshes. It is related that in the year 1090, 











x tothe “ Results of Machinery,” a | of the manufacturers, is to suppose what is{too contradictory and absurd to de- 


Another statement illustrating the same general fact is the following ; show- 
ing the quantity of cotton spun in England and Scotland in 1832, and the quan- 
tity of yarn produced. 


American Cotton - : e - 212,313,690 Ibs. 
Brazil do. - - - - - 24,253,640 
Egyptian do. - - - - - 10,090,080 
West India do. - - - - - 1,936,200 
East India do. - - - - - 18,277,280 
Taken from Inland Stock - - - 10,279,600 
Total - - - - - - 277,260,490 
Allowed for loss in spinning | 3-4 oz. per Ib. - 30,325,366 


Total quantity of Yarn spun in England and Scotland 246,935,124 
Deduct yarn spun in Scotland - - - . 24,338,217 
Total quantity of yarn spun In England - r 222,596,907 
How Disposed of 
Exported in yarn during the year - - - 
Thread - - 1,041,273 
Manufactured Goods . - 61,251,380 
Estimated quantity of yarn sent to Scotland and Ireland 5,700,000 
Exported in mixed Manufactures, not stated in the above 
named articles, consumed in cotton banding, healds, 
candle and lamp-wick, wadding, and loss in manufactu- 
ring goods” - - - - - - - 
Balance left for Home Consumption and Stock - 


71,662,850 Ibs. 


12,000,000 
70,941,404 
Total as above - - ‘ - - 222,596,907 Ibs. 

A good deal of evidence was taken before the Committee as to the progress of 
the cotton manufacture in other countries ; and an idea seems to be spreading 
abroad, that we shall have no little difficulty in maintaining our ground against 

he competition of the Americans, Swiss, Austrians, &c, We entertain no such 
apprehensions. Provided we have no agitation, that public tranquility and secu- 
rity in fact and opinion be maintained unimpaired, we need be under no sort of 


on occasion of a storm of wind blowing ¢own the roof of St. Mary-le-Bow | uneasiness as to any competition to which we can be exposed. The American 


church, in Cheapside, four of the rafters, each twenty-six feet long, were pitch- 
ed so deep into the street that scarcely four feet of them remained above ground. 
Holborn* was not paved till the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the year 
1418, the king, Henry V. ordered two vessels, each of twenty tons burden, to be 
employed at his expense in bringing stones for this purpose, by reason that the 
highway in question was so deep and miry, that many perils and hazards were 
thereby occasioned, both to the king's carriages passing that way, and to those of 
his subjects. The western end of Holborn, however, appears not to have been 
paved till 1541, in which year both it, Gray's Inn Lane, Chancery Lane, and 
other streets now in the heart of the city, are described as ‘ very foul and full of 
pits and sloughs, very perilous and noisome, as well for the kirg’s subjects on 
horseback as on foot, and with carriages.” 

The first notice which has been discovered of the collection of a toll for the 
repair of roads in England occurs in the year 1346, in the reign of Edward Il. 
In that year it was ordered that tolls should be exacted for two years to come, 
from all carriages passing along Holborn, Gray's Inn Lane, and the highway 
called Charing, ‘ which roads,” says the commission, ‘are, by the frequent 
passage of carts, wains, and horses, to and from London, become so miry and 
deep as to be almost impassable.” 

As for the country roads, little or no attention seems to have been paid to 


| them till towards the middle of the sixteenth century. In the course of the reign 


| of Henry VIII. four statutes connected with this subject were passed : two for 
altering certain roads in the Weald of Kent, and in Sussex, a third for mending 
| a lane near the city of Chester, and a fourth for the repair of bridges. The first 
general act for keeping the roads in repair was passed in 1525, in the reign of 
ary. It imposed that duty upon the parishes. and was followed by many others 
| to the same effect in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The first toll-bar 
| was erected in 1663, on the northern road leading through Hertfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire ; ** which road,” says the act, ‘‘ was then be- 
| come very bad, by means of the great loads of barley, malt, &c. brought weekly 
| to Ware in waggons and carts, and from thence conveyed by water to London.” 
Three toll-gates were erected, one for each of the above-named counties ; and 
it is said that the people were so prejudiced against the innovation, that they rose 
in a mob and destroyed them. 

Coaches are said to have been first introduced into England in 1580, by the 
Earl of Arundel, and by the commencement of the next century they had become 
' common in London. They were brought to Edinburah.in.tes, vote coaches for 
rae use ut UTE punic generally were established there in 1601. Hackney coach- 
es were first introduced in Loudon in 1625. 

Asyet there was but littte intercourse between these two capitals. In London, 
Scotland and Edinburgh were considered as foreign parts. In 1635 a proclama- 
tion was tssued by Charles I. to the effect, that, ** whereas to this time there 


; hath been no certain intercourse between the kingdoms of England and Seotland, 


his majesty now commands his post master of England for foreign parts to settle 
a running post or two, to run night and day between Edinburgh and London.’ — 
t was a considerable time after the commencement of the last century before 


, there was more than one despatch of letters in the week from London to Scot- 


land. In the year 1763, the London Coach set off from Edinburgh only 
once in the month, and was from twelve to sixteen days on the ‘road — 
lhe vehicle which accomplished this adventurous achievement was at that time 
the only stage-coach in the northern capital, except two which ran to the neigh- 
bouring port of Leith. A journey to or from Edinburgh was in those days a 
doubtful and hazardous expedition—something like setting out in quest of a 


north-west passage. It is said that, in Scotland. when a person determined upon 
| attempting the achievement, he used, with the laudable prudence of that country, 


to make his will before setting out 

The change that has since taken place is immense. The journey between 
London and Edinburgh is now performed by the mail-coach, at all seasons and in 
all weathers, in little more than forty-three hours and a half. The person who 
undertakes it exposes himself to scarcely any more danger than he does when 
he walks along the street in which he lives. Even in Scotland, a man seldom 
now thinks of making his will merely because he is about to visit London 
hese changes, and the countless others of which they are examples or indica- 


— more than the compact of the year 1707, is the true union of the king- 
doms. 

Within the last thirty years this Great North Road, as it is commonly called 
has been extended to the remotest extremity of the island—to a point still farther 
beyond Edinburgh (at least by the line taken) than Edinburgh is distant from 
London. This latter portion especially, and also parts of that extending to the 
south of Edinburgh, have recently undergone some material alterations and im. 
provements. ‘Those that have been effected within the last three years alone 
are well fitted to raise the admiration of all who are qualified to appreciate their 


exertions that continue to be made in order to uphold and extend one of the 
chief foundations of our national prosperity and greatness. We have been 
fortunate enough to obtain very complete accounts of the principal of these im- 
provements. im most instances, from persons having access to the best sources of 
information ; and abstracts of these we now propose to lay before our readers 
interspersed with such explanations as may convey a full and correct view of the 
whole course of this great highway,—the longest continued line of road in the 
United Kingdom.—[{ To be continued] 


* A long street in the centre of the metropolis, 


.— y 
PRESENT STATE OF MANUFACTURES, TRADE, AND 


SHIPPING, IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


_ tariff forced cotton, woollen, iron, and other manufactures, into a premature exis- 
| tence in the republic ; and we have little doubt that Mr. Bates is right when he 
| atfirms, that except in the coarser fabrics, and those where it is necessary to use 
| large quantities of the raw material, the late modifications have given a death- 
blow to the American manufacturing system. But. independent of this, there 
was nothing whatever to fear fiom this quarter. During the year ending the 
| 30th of September, 1829, the exports of all sorts of cotton goods from America, 
amounted to 1.259.475 dollars ; while during the year ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1832, they amounted to 1,229,574. It is plain, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the protection of the tariff, that the exports of manufactured cottons from 
America have not increased anything during the last three years; and itis very 
unlikely that even the trifling quantity now exported will be maintained. The 
reason of their being able to export at all was, that they put a great deal of their 
very best cotton into their fabrics, which made them more durable and heavy 
| than those manufactured here. But goods of this sort are only in very limit- 
ed demand ; and the Manchester manufacturers have already produced an article 
similar to, and cheaper than the American “ domestics’’ which will go far to ex- 
pel them from the market.—Min. of Evidence, p 57. 
{ Among the singular statements that have been put forth as to the cotton 
| manufactures of America, one is, that the wages of Jabour are lower there than 
here. To dwell on the absurdity of such a statement would be an insult to our 
readers. If work-people earn more in England than in America, how comes it 
that no fewer than 50,000 emigrants a-year leave the former for the latter? If 
| there were any foundation for the statement referred to, this emigration would 
| forthwith cease, and we should most likely be overrun with swarms of American 
| emigrants. But though it were true that wages are as low in Massachusetts as 
in England, that would afford no real ground for anticipating any formidable 
; competition from America in this department of industry. The price of cottons 
| depends more on the profits of stock than onthe wages of labour; and, so far 
as we know, it has not yet been alleged that they are lower in America than here. 
Suppose an English and an American manufacturer have each £100,000 vested 
| in cotton mills, and in the floating stock required to carry them on; if profits in 
| England be 1 per cent less than in America, the English manufacturer can afford 
| ceteris paribus, to sell his goods for £1000 less than the American. We are very far 
| frominsinuating or believing that this lowness of profits isan advantage ; but what- 
| ever weinererd'aeR ANCES JP, RENES TEAR SPUR AY bEREF country where profits 
| are higher, in the manutacture and sale of all articles, such as cotton-yarn and 
| stuffs, that are principally produced by machinery. It is ludicrous, indeed, to 
| Suppose that a half-peopled country like America, possessed of boundless senate 
| of unoccupied land of the highest degree of fertility, should be able successfully 














he contend in manufacturing industry, with an old-settled, fully peopled, and 
| very rich country, like Great Britain. The government which encourages such 
a wpe of = public capital and industry, and those who suppose it can 
end in any thing else thanruin to the parties 2 j 
fo peed. e rat parties, are ignorant of the merest elements 
Little as we have to fear from American, we Lave still less to fear from Swiss 
| or Austrian competition. America has some advantage over England in the 
) great cheapness of the raw material ; but Switzerland and Austria, situated al- 
most in the very centre of Europe, can only draw their supplies of raw cotton 
| by a distant land-carriage by way of Marseilles, Genoa, and Trieste; or, bya very 
| lengthened navigation up the Rhine and the Elbe; and we have. the best au- 
| thority for affirming, that a bale uf cotton may be conveyed at a less expense 
from Charlestun to Manchester, than from Genva or Trieste hesbosian or 
Hamburgh, to Switzerland or Austria. Switzerland is altogether destitute of 
coal; all that she does is done by water power, and that is already pretty well 
exhausted. It is not, however, to be wondered at that the Swiss and Austrians 
should have succeeded in supplying their own markets, and some of those im- 
| mediately contiguous, with certain species of yarn; but it seems to us quite vi- 
| sionary to suppose that they will everdo much more than this. 7 
| Mr. W. Rathbone Gregg informed the Committee, that the French cotton 
manufacture had increased between 1812 and 1826, in the ratio of 310 per cent 
| while in England its increase was only 276 per cent.—(Min. of Evidence ) This 
statement 1s, we believe, accurate as far as it goes: and yet, it is eminent! cal- 
culated, although, no doubt, without being so intended, to mislead. In 1812 and 
for some years previously, it was hardly possible to import cotton wool into 
France, and its price was quite excessive. When, therefore, the manufacturers 
got wool after the return of peace at an ordinary price, it was impossible, seeing 
that foreign cotions are excluded from Fraace, but that the manufacture should 
increase with extraordinary rapidity until the home demand was pretty well sup- 
plied. Anincrease of this sort is assuredly no proof of the capacity of France 
to prosecute the mauufacture with advantage, or to export cotton without the aid 
of «bounty. Instead of stopping at 1826, why did not Mr. Gregg come down to 
1827! ‘The situation of the manufacture seven years ago, is more a matter of 
curiosity than of utility. What it concerns us to know is, its situation during 
the last three or four years, and at the present moment. Mr. Gregg says it is 
“very profitable ;” but this we take leave to doubt. At all events it is not in- 
creasing, as most profitable businesses are accustomed to do. In proof of this 
we beg to refer to the Havre Price Current, corrected and revised by a board of 
Merchants, for 9th of May, 1833. It contains the following statement of the 
imports of cotton into France, the deliveries from the warehouses, and the stocks 
on hand in each year from 1822. 


' 
| 








The Edinburgh Review for October, just received, contains a long article on 
this subject, based upon the * Minutes of Evidence taker before the Select | 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the present state | 
of manufactures, commerce and shipping.” The reviewer goes over the ground | 
embraced in this inquiry and in the Minutes of Evidence, arranging his observa- | 
tions under five general heads, according to the particular subjects of which he 
treats. And first,— 

COTTON. 

1. The evidence taken by the Committee, says the writer, leaves no room for 
doubt as to the rapid advance of the cotton manufacture, and the comfortable 
condition of most of those engaged in it. 

Under this head the followiug statement of the quantity of cotton entered for 
consumption in each year from 1820 to 1831 inclusive is presented. 





1820 - - 152,829,633 Ibs. 1826 - - 162,889,012 Ibs. 

1821 - - 137,401,549 1827 - - 249,804,396 

1822 - - 143,428,127 1828 - - 208,987,744 

1823 - - 186,311,070 1829 - - 204,097,037 

1824 - - 141,038,743 1830 - - 269,616,640 

1825 - - 202,546,869 1831 - - 273,249,653 } 


This (says the reviewer) is an increase unexampled in the history of any oth- 
er manufacture. To suppose that the cotton trade should have increased so reg- 
ularly and rapidly, had there been any real foundation for the statements so often 
put forth, and pertinaciously maintained, as to the distress and impoverishment 











Years. Imports. Deliveries. Stocks, Dec. 31 
Bales. Bales. Bales. 
In 1822 - - 205,861 - - 215,199 - - ~ 42545 
1823 - - 169,845 - - 172312 - - - 401078 
1824 - - 251,074 - - 243958 - - - 47194 
1825 - - 204,572 - - 216460 - - - 35,306 
1826 - - 320,174 - - 281001 - - - 74,479 
1827 - - 290,617 - - 279693 - - - 85,403 
1828 - - 206,132 - - 239,723 - - - §4.812 
1829 - - 242,230 - - 264,750 - - - 29.992 
1830 - - 282,752 - - 250,784 - - - 61.260 
1831 - - 218393 - - 243.843 - - - 35.810 
1832 - - 259,159 - - 272463 - - - 22,506 


This certainly does not go far to corroborate the notion of the French cotton 
manufacture being peculiarly profitable. But however that may be, it is abun- 
dantly obvious that if it be not stationary, it is retrograde. 

On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to think that the British cotton 
manufactnre has reached, much less passed its zenith. At the sane time, how- 
ever, itcan hardly be necessary to observe, considering the vast importance of 
the trade, that while, on the one hand, nothing should be left undone that may 
serve to widen its foundations, and to promote its prosperity ; on the other, no- 
thing should be attempted that may, by possibility, have an Opposite effect 
The subsistence of 1,500,000 people is not to be endangered on skght grounds. 


WOOL. 

By far the largest portion of the raw material of the Woollen manufacture 
being produced in the country, it is not possible to form any precise estimate of 
its progress at different periods. There can, however, be no manner of doubt 
that it has advanced considerably. There has been a very decided increase in 
the growth of home wool within the present century, and the imports have 
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also béen largely augmented. The following is an account of the quantity of 
foreign wool imported for home consumption, during the twelve years ending 
1831 :— 


Years. lbs. Years. Ibs. 
1820 - - - 7,691,773 1826 - - 17,868,551 
1821 - - - 15,898,253 1827 - - 17,943,244 
1822 - - - 16,156,924 1828 - - 31,031,377 
1823 - - - 18,787,329 1829 - - 22,614,550 
1824 - - - 23,995,458 1830 - - 31,522,859 
1825 - - - 41,101,636 1831 - - 29,569,908 


Those who were opposed to the repeal of the duty of 5d. per lb. on foreign 
wool, imposed by Mr. Vansittart in 1819, contended that it would deluge the 
country with foreign wool, and that the price of British wool would be so much 
reduced, as materially to check its production; at the same time that it would 
infallibly ruin the greater number of wool growers. The advocates of the re- 
duction contended, on the other hand, that unless the importation of foreign woo! 
under a low duty were allowed, the manufacture of various descriptions of cloth 
in extensive demand, which were partly, though they could not be wholly, made 
of British wool, must be discontinued ; and that in consequence of the loss of 
this important branch of the trade, and the difficulties under which every part of 
it was laid by the duty, the price of British wool would, in the end, be reduced 
much lower than it would be under a system of free trade, while the manufac- 
ture would be well nigh destroyed. Government took this view of the matter, 
and we are glad to have to state that the result has fully justified the soundness 
of the principles on which they proceeded. ‘The duties were reduced in De- 
cember 1825; and in despite of all the confident assertions as to the ruin it 
would entail on the sheep farmer, the prices of wool have gone on advancing from 
1826 to the present time. ‘The rise was checked for a short while in 1827 by the 
proceedings of the Lord's Committee ; but the moment it was known that the 
Jow duty was not to be disturbed, prices began instantly to advance. This is one 
of the most memorable and instructive instances to be found in the history of 
the country, of the triumph of Jiberal and enlarged over narrow and shortsighted 
views. Our readers cannot have forgotten the obloguy and abuse heaped on Mr. 
Huskisson for the part he took in reducing the wool duties. But he knew well, 
that whatever inconvenience the measure might occasion at the outset would 
soon be got over; and that it was contradictory and absurd to suppuse that the 
real and lasting interests of the wool growers could be promoted by maintaining 
a system that went to ruin the manufacturers. ‘There is now but one subject of 
regret connected with this measure—that Mr. Huskisson did not live to witness 
the complete success of his plans. We trust that this striking example of judi- 
cious legislation will not be permitted to remain without any attempt at imita- 
tion. Let the same thing be done by corn which Mr. Huskisson did by wool, 
and we venture to predict that the results will be precisely similar. 

The evidence before the Committe as to the present state of the manufacture 
is most satisfactory. Mr. Henry Hughes,‘an extensive wool broker, says, ‘ I 
consider that the woollen manufacturers of this country were never better em- 
ployed than at the present moment; there is more manufactured al present than 
there has been in any year within the memory of the oldest man livmg. The 
manufacture has so much increased, that no man, a few years back, would have 
supposed that Yorkshire would have been in the state in whieh itis at present; 
fam just returned from Yorkshire, and I never knew the trade in it so pros- 
perous as at present, and particularly the stuff business.’""—( Min. of Evidence, p. 
68.) Being asked whether, in his recent journey to Yorkshire, he had remarked 
any appearance of mills being built, he replied, ‘* Immense, euough to astonish 
any body!” It is gratifying also to observe, that the state of the manufacture 
in the west of England has been materially improved within these few years, 
and that it is now recovering some branches which it was supposed were wholly 
transferred to the North. As tothe improvement in the quality of the cloth, 


Mr. Hughes speaks very decidedly. On being asked in what respects it was im- | 


proved, he answered * Jn every respect, as regards the manufacture of the cloth, 
—the dyeing, spinning, finishing, and weaving. I recollect a few years ago there 


better cloth made in any part of the world than in England. The British is 
yuite equalin fineness and quality to the French. and it is somewhat cheaper.” — 
(Min. of Evidence, p. 70.) And in corroboration of Mr. Hughes’ statement, we 
may referto Mr. Bates’ evidence, who informed the Committee, that within the 


orders for British cloths ; they were purchasing for a foreign market, and “ they 
remarked that a much handsomer cloth was made in England than they could 
make on the Continent of the same materials, and therefore they came here to 
purchase.”’ Mr. Bates adds, that they had never seen any thing of the sort happen 


every one conversant with such matters. that the depression could not continue ; 
and, in point of fact, prices have already risen to £7 1s. a ton. The reduction 
was entirely a consequence of previous over-production. The whole produce 
of the various furnaces of the United Kingdom in 1823 was estimated at about 
370,060 tons ; but in consequence of the excitement of 1825, the produce was 
so much increased, that it amounted in 1828 to above 700,000 tons ; even in 
1830 it amounted to 680,000 tons.—Such an extraordinary increase, being much 
beyond what was required for the increasing consumption of the country, and 


to the fall of price already stated. In consequence, a good many furnaces were 
put out of blast, and the supply of iron having approached more closely to the 
demand, its price has risen to its proper level, or near it. 

SILK. 
to be sacrificed to ‘* new-fangled theories,” 
quite sure we are within the mark when we affirm that it has made more pro- 
gress since i826 than it did in the whole previous century. The following is an 
account of the quantities of raw and thrown silk impurted since 1820 :— 


Years. lbs. Years. lbs 

1820 - - - 2,641,886 I826 - - - 2,665,226 
IS2t - - - 2,542,195 1827 - - - 3,610,727 
1822 - - - 2,680,568 1828 - - - 4 765,241 
1823 - - - 2,880,634 1829 - - - 3,805,933 
1824 - - - 3,477,648 1830 - - - 4,318 181 
1825 - - - 3,894,770 I83l - - - 4,421,874 


This table shows conclusively, that the manufacture has increased nearly 50 
percent since the adoption of those sound and liberal measures that have been 
the theme of so much ignorant invective. It is of importance too to observe, 
that not only our imports of raw silk, but that our exports of manufactured silk 
goods are rapidly increasing. The following table shows this. ‘ 


year since 1820 :— 


Years. Declared Value. Years Declared Value. 
1820 - - - £371,675 1826 - - - £168,801 
182i - - - 374,473 27 - - - 236,344 
1822 - - - 381,703 1828 - - - 250,870 
1823 - - - 351,409 1829 - - - 267,931 
1824 - - - 442,596 1830 - - - 521,010 
1825 - - - 296,736 183 - - - 578,874 


It is plain, therefore, that the manufacture is not increasing merely because of 
Bi) increased demand for the home market, but that we are rapidly gaining on our 
ops in the markets of foreign countries. ‘This affords unquestionable evidence 
{ the improvement as weil as the extension of the manufacture. 
The distress that has prevailed in some of the silk manufacturing districts du- 
ting the last half dozen vears, has not been occasioned by foreign competition, 
but by the competition of other and more favorably situated districts at home 
The silk manufacture of Manchester, now of great extent, and which has entirely 
—— up within the last ten years, has risen on the ruins of that of Spitalfields, 
vorwich, &c. Even Macclesfield, where the manufacture was recently in a 
Nourishing condition, is suffering severely from the same cause. Owing to the 
pystem of combination and intimidation prevalent among the workmen in that 
own, the manufacture is gradually leaving it for Manchester ; and the workmen, 
ho will neither themselves accept moderate wages, nor allow others to accept 
hem, will shortly find that their services are no longe* required ; and that they 
have no alternative but to work at very reduced wages,‘or to go to the work-house. 
Jombinations, more than any thing else, have been instrumental in driving the 
rade from Norwich. 





SHIPPING. 

The attention of the committee was particularly directed to the state of the 
bhipping interest, which, we regret to say, is a good deal depressed. There is 
hot, however, so much as the shadow of a ground for the statements of those 

ho contend that it has been depressed in consequence of the relaxation of our 

ld navigation laws. But for this relaxation, the difficulties under which it la- 
ours would have been materially aggravated, at the same time that onr manu- 
ctures would have been excluded from several important markets that are now 
pento them. The relaxation, however, was not made through choice, but ne- 


was nothing like French cloth to be had in this country; but latterly, there is no | 


last week two French gentlemen had come to England with very considerable , 


for the supply of the foreign markets accessible to British iron, necessari!y led | 


The Silk trade, which, as well as the interests of the wool growers, was said | 
is steadily increasing ; and we are | 


Declared value of all sorts of British manufactured silk goods exported each 


She Albion. 


cessity. The Americans forced it upon Mr. Huskisson. It seems to be alto- 
gether forgotten by the clamourers against the reciprocity treaties, that besides 
heavier harbour duties, a retaliatory duty of 4s. 6d. a tun was formerly laid on 
Euglish ships in the Prussian ports, and on the vessels of all countries that im- 
| posed discriminating duties on Prussian ships or their cargoes. Have the ship- 
owners forgotten their deputations and memorials to Mr. Huskisson on the ruin- 
| ous effects of this duty on our shipping and trade? But it rested on precisely 
| the same principles as our navigation law; and itis certain that had we not made 
concessions, and come to an arrangement on fair terms, the discriminating duty 
on our shipping would have been increased and extended to our goods. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more unreasonable, unfounded, and hostile to the public inte- 
rests, than the everlasting complaint of the ship-owners, and their partizans in 
Parliament, about the reciprocity treaties. Do they imagine that foreigners are 
so blind as to consent to sacrifice their shipping and commerce to our selfish- 
ness? If they cannot withstand competition on fair terms, they will never, 
they may depend upon it, withstand it by the aid of bounties and prohibitions. 
These are weapons which the foreigners are quite as able and willing to make 
use of as we can be. The moment we begin to deal unfairly by the foreign 
shipping frequenting our ports, that moment will the countries to which such 
shipping belongs, retaliate both on our ships and goods. And is it to be ima- 
gined that the manufacturers will submit to such proceedings? Are they to 
suffer themselves to be excluded from the markets of Germany, Scandinavia, 
and the United States, for no better reason than that foreign ships, as well as 
Baitish, may not be employed in the carriage of their goods! This would not 
be killing the goose for the sake of the golden eggs, but for the sake of the offal 
she had picked up. And yet Government and Parliament are daily plied with 
such proposals ! 

Perhaps, however, a consummation of this sort may come sooner than is ex- 
pected, or probably wished for even by the ship-owners. ‘I'he reciprocity treaty 
with Prussia expires in 1834, and it is by no means certain that she will renew 
it. Her manufacturers are adverse to it, and the treaty is not much more popu- 
lar among her ship-owners than amongst our own. This, however, is no tri- 
fling affair. Prussia, in a commercial point of view, is now nearly omnipotent 
in Germany ; and has succeeded in getting almost all the states of that coun- 
try, with the exception of Austria, to adopt her tariff. Her commercial hostility 
| is therefore a very serious matter. It is, indeed, true, that, by adopting vindic- 
| tive measures against our trade, she would injnre her own interests far more 
than ours. But nations are too seldom influenced by such considerations. 
They are quite as apt as individuals to act from pique and prejudice; and it is 
nut to be denied that we have given Prussia much provocation. Our corn laws, 
and our timber duties, are not much less injurious to her than to ourselves ; and 
while they are suffered to pollute our statute-book, very little attention will be 
paid by foreigners to our professions of liberality, and but little disinclination 
evinced to lay restrictions on our trade. It is, therefore, w holly out of the 
question to attempt bolstering up our ship-owners by engaging with foreigners 
in a miserable war of Custom-house regulations. This is a contest in which 
we should be sure to be defeated. But success would not really avail the ship- 
owner. Unless he were the victim of the grossest prejudices, he would see 
that reciprocity treaties have had very little, if anything, to do with his distress. 
It is said that the value of ships has declined a half, and that an individual who, 








But while we regret the fact, in as far as the individual is concerned, we rejoice 
at it on account of the public. It would seem to be forgotten that ships are 


luckily fallen a half or more since the peace, so must the value of whatever is 
made out of them. The price of a ship in 1833 is determined. not by what it 
cost to buiid and fit her out in 1815, but by the rate at which an equally good 
ship may be built and fitted out at this moment. And it will! require more logic 
and more eloquence than the ship-owners seem to be possessed of, to convince 
any one that the public can be otherwise than benefitted by the fall that has 
| taken place in the cost of timber, iron, and stores generally. 

Neither should it be forgotten that the depression in the rate of freight 
has been occasioned far more by the competition of the ship-owners against 
each other, than by the competition of foreigners. One would be apt to think, 
| Judging frum the statements so frequently put forth, that the shipping business 
} in this country was quite ruined; but those who look into the following official 
statement will be apt to arrive at a very different conclusion. 

An account of the number of vessels, with the amount of tonnage, that were 
built and registered in the several ports of Great Britain and the Colonies, 
in the years ending 5th January, 1831, 1832, and 1833, respectively. 









































before.—( Min. of Evidence, p. 48.) Year ending 5th Year ending 5th | Year ending 5th 
The evidence of Mr. John Brooke, a woollen manufacturer near Huddersfield, | Jan, 1831 Jan. 1832 | Jan. 1833 
employing 1000 work-people, is exactly similar to that of Mr. Hughes. He Vv ; T y ~ | Vv T 
states that the manufacture has “decidedly increased of late years; that | ,, RBs. | pda oe oot = + 
wor bad debts are made-new than formerly ; that (he wages of the work-people f Saaine tie” ie om” — 555 67.973 G50 71,036 
employed in the factories are as great as they were during the war, and that they ey tG MP © 156 | 12,692 148 | 13,454 156 | 17,055 
are decidedly better off at present than they were then.—(Pp 121-124) lel - ar. . pe 4 62 : a 
: | isle of Jersey - 7 896 323 465 
The Iron manufacture is rapidly mote from its late depression The | Isle of Man - - * | oes + 1339 16 ptl.< 
! é e 18 Te aly t je 4 T 8 li ( Jression. 1 | Brit. Pie ti 367 2.7 ( o ‘ a 90 f 
price of bar iron, which had been as high as £7 15s. or £8 per ton, during the | oe Sr oi Bs ee ie hie wee 7 fesse a 
depression of 1823, sunk in 1832 to no more than £4 15s. aton. ‘This heavy | Poiat< « & « | 1072 | 107569 1097 | 117572 | 953 | 116296 
fall was productive of great temporary distress. It was, however, obvious to: — as > : nadie estate _ 








Is it to be supposed, were the shipping business so very bad as has been repre- 
sented, that such large investments of capital would continue to be made in it? 
That a depression does exist, we admit and regret; but it has been extremely 
exaggerated, and ascribed to causes that have nothing to do with it. Mr. Hedley, 
an extensive ship-owner and ship-broker, distinctly stated before the committee, 
that the shipping business was not more depressed now than it had frequently 
been before; that * as soon as one ship is lost, another of more value is bought by 
or built by the owner: and that the business affords the usual rate of profit to 
those who employ the proper sort of ships, and manage them with due care and 
attention. — Min. of Evidence, p. 527. 

Loud complaints are made of the extraordinary cost of British ships. These, 
perhaps, are not nearly su well-founded as many suppose ; but it is nowithstand- 
ing extremely desirable that no room or ground should be left for making them. 
We, therefore, think it would be policy to allow ships to be built in Bond. In- 
| stead of being dearer than others, English ships would then be the cheapest in 
| the world : and would have nothing to fear from competition in any quarter. ‘That 
| there would be difficulties in the way of carrying 4 measure of this sort into effect 
| is true ; but they are difficulties of detail only, and might, with a little firmness, 
be easily overcome. 





On the last page willbe found the Prospectus of the ensuing volume of this 
paper—also that of the Emigrant. Persons wishing to subscribe for either will 
oblige vs by forwarding their names as early as convenient, in order that we may 

| be enabled to make the necessary arrangement for printing the requisite number 
| of papers. ‘Those intending to subscribe will, by sending forward their names 
| immediately,be supplied with the next one or intervening number without charge. 
| We make this small sacrifice in order to bring the date of the subscription to a 
convenient period, the first of the year. 
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We have English dates one day later, but nothing has transpired to alter the 
general features of the previous advices. 

| The intelligence from Portugal represents that the troops of Miguel still 
occupy Santarem, where they have strengthened their position very skilfully. It 
is adinitted by the Pedroites that it is difficult to assail their enemies in their 
position, and that they have therefore encamped around Santarem, and there en- 
trenched theinselves to await further reinforcements from England. From this 
admission we may draw two conclusions—first, that if the Miguelites can main- 
tain themselves in Santarem, which is an open town, or one but little fortified, 
it proves that they are not so much exhausted as has been represented; and 
secondly—if the Miguelites are quartered in the town, and the Pedroites ous- 
side, the former will pass a much more comfortable winter than the latter, and 
will so far have the best of the campaign. 

A vessel, direct from St. Ubes, reports that the forces of Miguel had gained 
the mastery in that part of the country. This is probable, because the Pedroite 
forces in that quarter are weak, and have in all likelihood been overcome by 
the guerillas, which are almost exclusively in fayour of Dom Miguel. Thus the 
foreign troops, as we have repeatedly remarked, constitute the right arm 
of the Queen's army 

The late intelligence from Mexico is of a favourable character. St. Anna 
has subdued all opposition, and established what is hoped to be a strong and 
permanent government. The changes in that country have been so frequent fora 
few years past that we have not pretended to follow them, therefore we are ig 
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a few years ago, vested £100,000 in shipping, is not at present worth £50,000. | 


constructed of timber, iron, and hemp; and as the value of these articles has ! 
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norant to what party St. Anna belongs, and consequently have no predilections. 
The old distinctions of Yorkinos and Scotch we believe are nearly extinct, 
happily, we hope, for the country. As we have on former occasions said, the 
best government for the Southern Republics is the strongest, let who will be 
at the head of them—any government is better than no government. The party 
now dominant appears to possess strength, and therefore retains the elements 
of durability. Moderation, a good feeling. seem to mark its course, and the 
act of clemeney lately exercised towards the widow and children of the un- 
fortunate Iturbide, by restoring their pensions, and inviting them back to the 
country, gives assuraace of magnanimity and good faith. We therefore really 
hope, that the bloody drama of civil discord has at length terminated in 
Mexico. The banishment of Bustamente and other leaders in the late revolu- 
tion we trust is only temporary, and that they will be speedily recalled. 

A Public Dinner was lately given tu the Earl of Durham, at Gateshead. In 
the speech made by the Noble Earl on that occasion, he stated that he was 
entrusted with the drafting of the first Reform Bill, assisted by Lord John Russell, 
and Lord Duncannon. We may infer from the tenor of Lord Durham’s re- 
marks, that he was mainly instrumental in introducing the sweeping innovations 
which that instrument contained. The Rill was, however, lost, when a new 
Parhameat was summoned, and a new Bill introduced, which with modifications 
ultimately passed. Lord Durham, we believe, was not concerned in this latter 
transaction, but it contained so much of the spirit of the first, that his lordship 
would seem to lay claim to a great part of the popular applause, that was so 
lavishly bestowed on Lord John Russel!, by the friends of the Bill, which at 
last became the law of the land. 

We have inserted an article of great value and importance on the subject of 
British ‘Trade and Commerce trom the last number of the Edinburgh Review 
The article is founded on the Parliamentary Report, and is evidently written by 
an experienced hand. It will be seen that the state of British prosperity is not 
so low as many persons imagined, and the article wid without doubt inspire the 
nation with confidence. 

The narrative of the exhumation of Major André’s remains, inserted in our 
paper last week, was copied from the United Service Journal tor November, for 
the present year. 

Thom's Sta:ues of Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny, are still exhibiting in 
Barclay-street; they are, however, about to be removed to Philadelphia, and, 
therefore, those who have not yet seen these admirable specimens of untaught 
genius, should quickly avail themselves of the present opportunity. 

Deputy-Com.-General Forbes, on bis way from Montreal to Jamaica, was 
wrecked near Sandy Hook, in the Daniel H. Miller, during the late gale. Mr 
Forbes and the other passengers, Mr. Hitchins and Mr. Spears, we are happy to 
say, reached the beach in safety, and have since arrived in town. The baggage, 
letter-bags, and papers, were secured. 

The Exchange on England has at length fallen to four per cent. For the be- 
nefit of our distant subscribers we have made minute enquiries, and believe our 
quotation to be correct. _—— ‘ 

NEW WORKS. 

The Figaro, a new theatrical publication, is before us; and we believe it has 
already a good circulation. We regret, however, that it is so personal, and that 
it continues to wage a fierce war against the Park Theatre, a system that we 
think has been carried quite far enough. ‘The work is very lively, and exhibits 
much talent. 

The following work is a very convenient and well psinted edition, and is illus- 
trated hy two well executed and accurate maps of the Holy Land :— 

The Village Testament, according to the authorized version, with notes, origi- 
nal and selected ; likewise introductions and concluding remarks to each book, 
Polyglot References and Marginal Readings, Chronological ‘Table, Geographical 
Index, and Maps, adapted to Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Patton. Two volumes in one. New York: published by Conner & Cooke, 
Franklin Buildings. 1833. 

Mr. E. Littell, of Philadelphia, has re-published Miss Martineau’s ‘“ Idustra- 
tions of Political Economy,” consisting of the following numbers :—1. Life in 
the Wilds. 2. The Hill andthe Valley. 3. Brooke and Brooke Farm. 4 
Demarara. 5. Elia of Garvelock. 6. Weat and Woe in Garvelock. 7. A 
Manchester Strike. 8. Cousin Marshall. ‘These very clever tales will be read 
with much interest, and the public will doubtless fee! much indebted to Mr. Lit- 
tell for publishing them. 





The Harpers have jast published Mr. James Montgunrery’s beautiful Lectures, 
as delivered at the Koyal Institution, # 1830 and 1831. We have already made 
extracts from this delightful volume, derived from the London edition. 

We have before us a Prospectus for publishing a Picture of Quebee and its 
environs, with historical recollectioms, drawn from authentic sources by a 
resident of that renowned city and fortress. Such a work is much wanted, and 
will be of great utility to travellers, and interesting to the public generally. 

Mr. Kemble took bis benefit last night. During the week the or | Moon 
has been twice played with remarkable écla¢. The fine delineations of Miss K.'s 
Juliana, and of her father in that of the Duke, having met with the unqualified 
approbation of the audience. 

‘That sterling actor, Mr. Placide, had his benefit on Wednesday, which was bet- 
ter attended, we are happy to say, than heretofore. The lovers of the drama 
should not allow such a good performer to complain of bad benefits. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood are astonishingly successful in Boston. We copy the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a late number of the Boston Traveller :— 

‘* Mr. and Mrs. Wood.—'Vhe public excitement seems now to be awake in 
reference tu these talented vocalists. In behalf of the lady, the feeling has be- 
come enthusiastic. So great was the rush to obtain tickets yesterday, and so 
many were disappointed on the occasion, that the manager has listened to the 
general wish that the entertainment sboutd be repeated. In accordance to that 
wish, the Barber of Seville, with the Waterman, will be again brought forward 
to-night. And now, that the powers of Mrs. Wood begin to be more generally 
feltand admired, we shall look, during her limited engagement, for thronged houses 
of the fashion and taste of the city. 

Mr. Forrest continues playing his favourite parts at the Bowery with undi- 
minished success. 

Theatrical Benefits —The following are supposed to be the greatest Benefits 
ever given :— ' 


Kean’s Benefit at Drury Lane, £850, or about - - - $3,700 
Talma’s, at the Theatre Francais - : : - ‘ ° 2,802 
Mr. Payne's, at the Park Theatre - - - - : . 4,200 
Mr. Dunlap’s, at the same house = - - - - e . 3,194 
Mr. Cooper's, at the Bowery - - - - - . 4,500 


Great as those instances of public bounty are, there is yet another that surpasses 
them, we allude to Mrs. Rae's, given on the death of her husband, at Drury 
Lane, on the 31st of October, 1822, when the total receipts amounted to the 
sum of £1207, or upwards of - - - - - - - $5,300 
Mrs. Rae is the mother«f Mr. and Miss Rae, now on the Park boards, two 
very meritorious performers. Mrs, R. removed with her family to this country 
some tiine ago, which they hope and intend to make their home. 
— ee 
AST WEEK BUT ONE.---The exhibition of Tam O'Shanter will finally close 
on Satmday evening, January 4, 1834, 
MR. GRAHAM, the blind Scotch Poet, will recite the poem every evening at Th 
o'vlock. Admittance 25 cents, Poems &c., 64 cents, [Dec. 21, 3t.] 


























CARD.—MR, A. KYLE respectfully announces to his former pupils and the 
A public, that, having resigned the situation of Professor of Music at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, he has returned to this city, and will be happy 
to give instructions on varlous instraments, particularly the piano, flute and clarionet. 
For further particulars and term, apply at his residence, 118 F wee a 





CANADIANS ATTENTION!!! 

J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York, respectfully notifies you, that 
Ss, for the month of January, Messrs. Yates & M‘Intyre, have isstied lotteries 
which have never been surpassed for brilliancy and arrangement of prizes ; within a 
few weeks past, Sylvester has had the pleasure of sending a prize of $20,000, to 
Montreal; and one of $8,000, to Quebec—as all communications are confidential, 
names are never published, without consent, which in these cases js withheld. _ 
Virginia State Lottery, class one, capitals, $20,000, 10,000, 20 of 2,000. Tickets, 
$10, Jan. 10, 1834, ; 
Maryland State Lottery, class one, capitals, $20,000, 5,000, 20 of 1,000. Tickets, 

5, Jan. 14, 1834. 
8 (Consolidated Lottery, class two, capitals, $20,000, 20 of 500. Tickets, $5, Jan. 
21, 1834. 
ao State Lettery, class two, capitals, $30,000, 10,000, 20 of 1,500. Tickets, 
$10, Jan. 28, 1834. 
Literature Lottery, class five, capitals, $20,000, 75 of 500. Tickets, $5, Jan, 
0, 1834. ; : 
’ When money is received too late for the lottery specified, the same will be invested 
in the next best, and more popular schemes. When a package of Certificates is order- 
ed, a regular deduction will be made—a certificate of packages of 22 whole tickets, in 
the Ist Va. State Lottery, will be sent - Pete $100—packages of halves and 
varters in proportion. All letters must be addressed 

i stig 8. J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York. 
The Montreal Gazette: Canadian, Quebec; ae Sed York Courier ; 
and Kingston Chronicle and Gazette, will please insert above to the amount of 
three dollars, each, and send a paper marked. [Dec, 21.-3 
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Che Albion. 


AH! DOVE SETI MIO CARO TITIRO. 


Arietta, with an accompaniment for the Piano Forte, by M. Rophino Lacy. New York, published by Dubois 




















Mioca-ro Ti-ti-ro' De’ma-l mie - - 


December 21, 





and Stodart, 167 Broadway 
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2 Se gius-ti sie-te, 
Voi che mi u-di-te, Fiam-ma d’a-mor ! 
Nu-mi de! E-te-re } Ah! dove sei &c 
Pie-ta sen-ti-te 
Del mio pe-nar ' 3 


Voi che as-col-ta-te, 
_Soa-vi Zef-fi-ri, 


Ed ac-cen-de-te 
Nel cuor da Ti-ti- To, 


PROS ‘PECTUS OF THE § 


SECOND VOLUME OF THE AL BION. 
(NEW SERIES.) 

The second volume of the New Series of THE ALBION will commence on the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1834 

This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly Twelve Years, 
and has obtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro- 
prietor, en three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 
scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language 

In its details, the ALnion will be found to embrage—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 
Europe, and other parts of the globe. In its lighter portions will be found the most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so 
remarkable for their lively and sparkling talent, selected with a diligence and care that has drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. Any thing that tends 
in the remotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the 
most respectable and intellectual! families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables of the most literary persons on the North American Continent. 

Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- 
vels, &e. &c., are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great European World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of 
the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange 

Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of the work. At the end of each volume, a handsome Title Page, and a 
copious and well-arranged Index are presented tv each subscriber 

The Arson is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, on a large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at Six Dol- 
lare Per Annum, payable in advance 

Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York 


~ 
PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE EMIGRANT. 

This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES 

It was established at the commencement of the present year, and its second volume will begin with the year 1834. Its success so far has been highly flat- 
tering, and fully satisfies the expectation of the Proprietor. 

The Estoranr is intended for the use of the numerous British residents upon this continent—its details consisting of all the |dcal news of the three Kingdoms : 
the numerous uccurrences in the Mining, Agricultural, and Manufacturing districts, as well as the mighty Metropolis of England. The Internal! Improve- 
ments, the Corporation proceedings of the different towns and cities, remarkable Trials, &c., are faithfully recorded ; also the Sporting Intelligence, state 
of the Markets, List of Bankrupts and Insolvents, &e. &c., all arranged under distinct heads, and adapted to such Brit 
obtain access to the English papers 


1 residents in this country as cannot 


The politics of the Exteranr are liberal and impartial, and not warped by any feeling of party spirit whatever 

It is published every Wednesday at No. 76 Cedar-street, New York, at Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance 

The extensive circulation of the Emierant among people from the Old Country, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, convey ing 
information to persons lately arrived in this country 


m7 As the Axsion is published on. Saturday, and the Eaicrant on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from 
Evrope twice a week, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete Every subject of importance, either of general or local interest, appears in one 
or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBION AND EMIGRANT 


Maine. -——Col. Whitne yh. Calais. | H. Mittleberger, p. pr. M., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. «., Grimsby ; Abm. K 
New- Hampalure —J. « Shores, Portsmouth Smith, Hamilton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Ne leon “Duncan Cam > 
: Memashussties, ~ Snelling Powell, Boston ; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River; B. | bell, p.m. Simcoe; W. Richardson, Brantford; M. Mc Kenzie St Thomas poe 1 
Colman, Salem Howard,r. m., and James F. Smith, York ; W. Hands m., 8 ric Ss Pr 
Rhode-Ialand.—M. Robinson, Providencs m., Port Hope; J. G. Bethune, r. m., it Dilla Keeler Set D Perry. 
Connecticut. H Howe & Co., New Haven, Belleville ; Wm. Ireland, Hallowell ; David John Smith Kingston J. Taylor Perth: 
New York.--Edwin Thomas, Albany; J. H. Rathbone, Utica ; Messrs. Morse & | Daniel Jones, Brockville ; A. Mcl.¢ an, Cornwall ; M. Connell Bytown Mr Ro- 
Harvey, Canandaguia ; J. Ingersoll, r. «. Medina, Orleans co.; J. Bogert, book- | bert Headlam, Prescott; Samuel Falconbridge, p.m., Drummoadvi le Dr. A) ng 
seller, Geneva ; C. and M. Morse, Rochester ; R. H. Lee, Buffalo ; Plau & Ranney, Guelph ; J. B. Askins, London; Thomas Racy, Dundas , Roswell Mount Casres 
Poughkeepsie ; H. L. Franklin, P.M. Lewiston, doc, Pr. m.; James B. Fergusson, Peterboro, r. m Donalli Mel ellan, Vint 
New Jersey.—J. Cundell, Paterson. PM r ; P oll Fl 
Pensylvama.—J. R. Pollock, 100 Spruce st, Philadelphia; W. Kichbaum, Pitts- Lower Canada.—Thos. A. Starke, Montreal; Thos. Jobson, p. m. Isle aux Noix 
burgh ; A. Vallerchamp, Roaring © reek, Co lavabia County. David Chisholme, p. m., Three Rivers ; Edward Pridham, p Me. Grenville Ottawa 
. Maryland —George Carr Grundy, Baltimore; H C. Scott, r. a. Upper Marli- Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, ‘ hambly od, 
ro’ . Peirce, St. Johns “ , 
Dhstrvet af C olumbra -—P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, Washington. Nova Seotia—Clement H. Beicher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor: George 
J wginia.—J. H. Strobia, Rix hmond; J. D. Murretl, », a Lynchburgh; Henry | Chipman, Kentville; Samuel Cowling, rp. Annaj polis: H. G. Farish Siomentine 
White, Petersburgh ; c, Hall, Norfolk; H. Price, Cc harlottesville James S. White, Cumberland; James Dawson, Pi tou, Albion Mines ‘ 
North Carolina.—T. Watson, P. M., Ne whern -" Campbell, Fayetteville Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown 
South c erelina. —D. B. Plant, Columbia; EB. BR rt, Georgetown. New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John ; F. E. Beckwith, Frederictown 
Georgia.—W. T. Williams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Milhdgeville. | George Kerr, Miramichi, &c. &c.: Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen: Georg Miller, 
| aa im a Kellogg, Mobile ; J. J Coleman, Huntsville. St. Andrews. na , id siete 
fumane.—Henry Lawrence, New Orleans Neufoundiand—A. Mac Gregor & Co., St. Joh 
Florida.—A. Patterson, Esq. r. um. Key West ; H.S. Waterhouse, Esq. Indian Wer Indies and South America—Robert S$ cay Hamilton, Bermuda: A 
. ay a Georges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, St. Croix: Wm. Gord a, 
eat mi, St. Crow: Jn Athill, F , Antigu el c jeen ie pP ; 
Kentucky.—John Corawall, Lexmgton ; James Maxwell, Louisville. Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks ‘land: Go ah i sey ote y 
Fonnetees -=¢ aleb ( . Norvell, Nashville . : ‘ Holmes, Montego Bay, Jamaica; Don Juan J. Romero, Matar zas Jos Ast r 
o.—H. L. & F. 8. Barnum, Cincinnati: rw Springfield Carthagena; J. Boulton, La Guayra; Thos. Geo Buenos Ayres : W. T 
Uppe Caneda.—David Thornburn, Guenten : Clesch, r. m., Niagara; | Shannon, Jamaica Dispatch, Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. Hogan, merchant, Havannah. 
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Voi gli por-ta-te 
Ques-ti sos-pir ; 
Di-te-li an-co-ra 
Che la sua Fil-li-de 
E giun-ta all’o-ra 
Del suo mo-rir! 
Ah! dove sei &e. 












AMIL Y BOARDING HOUSE.— Private ‘emilee and g ge entlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment une qualle -d for salubrity of climate, convemence to Go- 
vernment House , Public Offices, and the College. JAMES MORGAN. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 
TEW YORK L IFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO.—Extract from Report, 
AN Tuesday, November 5th. Since the last report, 25 persons have been insured, 
of whom 
| 9% are inthe City of New York, 16 are out of the City of New York,—25. 
| are merchants,! Clergyman, 3 officers Army & Navy, 6 Clerks & Accountants, 
and 7 other pursuits,—25. 
Of these are insured fur one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,25. 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 2; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do do 9. [Nov. 30.] E. A. NICHOLL, Secretary. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 








Ships. | Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
Ajax, 1C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Taubman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened, The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests «f importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. ‘The price 
| of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars ; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For or, or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to 8" rT EPHEN WHITNE 
GRACIE, PRIME & ¢ O, or 
R¢ BERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS.  —— 











Ships. Masters. | Paroat Sailing from| Days w Sailing from 
Jew~- York. Yavre. 

No. 1. Franc re. Funk, Dee. | 1, April 1, Aug. My ~e 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, .A.Forbhes| “ 8, Feb. 1, June i, Oct. l, 

3. Francois Ist, w.W,Pals “16, “ 16, * 16 - 8, 8, m 

4. Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
| 1. New Ship, J. Clark,  |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. ty * 24, * 24, * 24, 
2. Formosa, Ww. iB. Orne,| “ &, 8, Mar. I; July 1, Nov. I, 

3. Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 16 “ 16, * 16g 8, oe? 6 

4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| ‘“* 24, “ 24, “* 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, iFeb. 1, June I, Oct. 4 ’ T oe Sa 

2. Charlemagne, Pierce, ~~ & ~~ 8"/ April \, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 

3. New Ship, | * 16, “16, % 16 8, 8 “ 8, 

4. Poland, Richardson,| “* " “ss, = 244 =e > ta ee 

} 1. Erie, J. Funk, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. Jy “ 2g 2g, 24g) 
2. Albany, Hawkins, | * 8, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, D. peyster, | + ie ss 16, es 16, q*“s* & 

4, Henri lV. \J. Castof. } ** 24, “24, “ 26) “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 
| bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do Sth do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
; Agents ai New York—J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
stun, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


oi NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
Ships. | Masters. Days of 5 | from Days of Seiling from 


New- Yor London, 
| H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan-10,June27; Oct.27, Feb.27 





Montreal, 


Ontario, Sebor, a ae 7 July 7, Nov. 7, Mar 7, 
Samuel Robertson, Griswold, June |, Oct. 1, Feb. "inaer. 17,July 17,Nov.!7, 
Canada, Britton, "oOo. * & F +, "Hh - % © FF, 
Sovereign, Kearney, * ? oe |. oe April!, Aug. l, Dec. l, 
Hannibal, | Hebard, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “ 17, iT, 17, 
Thames, =, ; *10, © 10, “* 10) “27, “ 27, “ 27, 
York, Ny “20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7 


Philadelphia, lc. HC hamplin'Aug.1, Dec.1, Aprilly “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, | Chadwick, “10, * 10, * Ie; “87, “ 27, % 3, 
President, eceagay 5 ™ ** 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
| New Ship ——, anes , Jan. 1, May |, we Bee: 0 17, 
These ships are al! of the * ret class, ‘sheet y pm burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and exper'- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be | op me 
or freight or passage, apply a either of the commanders on board the ships; te 
GE FORGE WILDES & Co No, 19 Coleman street, London, to 
Fi SH,G RINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD. 69 South street, New Y: rk 
N.B—The slips of the above line will continue te touch at Portsmouth, each way 
) land and rece.ve passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continentf 
| and to different parts of England. 




















